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Knudsen Decorated 

Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
the auto industry’s top representa- 
tive in wartime government, last 
week received 
the Distinguished 
Service Medal for 
“prilliant accom- 
plishments” as 
the Army’s No. 1 
production § trou- 

ble-shooter. 
Presentation of 
the award by the 
Army High Com- 
mand in Wash- 
“ ington marked 
ba Gen. Knudsen’s 
Knudsen fourth anniver- 
sary in federal service. The for- 
mer General Motors president first 
joined the Council of National De- 
fense; subsequently became direc- 
tor of the Office of Production 
Management, and in 1942 was com- 
missioned lieutenant general * and 

director of Army production. 

* * * 


You Still Pay, Though 

Legislation simplifying income- 
tax returns for 50,000,000 persons 
was sent to the White House last 
week. Presidential approval is be- 
lieved certain. 


Slated to take effect, Jan. 1, 
1945, the measure rearranges the 
whole individual income-tax struc- 
ture, discarding the two-year-old 
victory tax and setting new normal 
and surtax rates and exemptions— 
while keeping actual tax burdens 
at substantially present levels. 

* * * 


No Substitutions! 


NADA reports that it is im- 
practical for dealers to obtain sub- 
stitutions in the make of truck 
stipulated on a certificate approved 
for one of their customers. 


WPB and ODT are both trying 
to avoid substitutions, due to the 
fact that such changes would in- 
terfere with distribution, which is 
worked out 60 days in advance of 


production. 


* *” 


A Reminder 

War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board reminds war _ contractors 
and subcontractors that they must 
file on or before June 1, 1944, 
standard forms of reports required 
by the Renegotiation Act of 1943. 


* 


Praise for Press 

There hasn’t been a single case 
of a publication “deliberately” vio- 
lating the voluntary wartime cen- 
sorship code, Censor Chief Byron 
Price told the House Appropria- 
tions committee last week. 

x * * 

NADA is asking association 
managers to gather data on parts 
shortages in various areas, with 
the hope that Treasury Procure- 

ent may be able to obtain these 
needed items out of Army surplus. 

* * *~ 


B-2 and C-2 gasoline ration cou- 
pons—the old-type B and C rations 
without serial numbers—will be 
nvalid for use by consumers on 


and after June 1. 
* + » 


Surplus Property Chief Clayton 
hopes to give his recommendations 
to Congress on surplus legisation 
within a week. 
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Threat of Plant 
Repair Shops 


Spurs Dealers 


Steps Are Underway 
Across U. S. to Meet 
War-Worker Needs 


WASHINGTON.—As a re- 
sult of the disclosure last 
week that plans are under 
consideration by the Army to 


establish automobile repair 
shops in war plants where 1,000 
or more cars are used by workers 
for their home-to-work-to-home 
transportation, dealers throughout 
the country are moving to meet 
the problem, it was stated at 
NADA headquarters here. 


Time enough has not elapsed 
for NADA to have received detail- 
ed reports on what is being done, 
though a questionnaire has been 
sent to all members of the asso- 
ciation asking for information con- 
cerning contracts, manpower 
strength and prospects in general 
for handling the problem. 


A meeting of dealers was held 
promptly in Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to a report. Plans were com- 
pleted for representatives of the 
dealers in the area to meet with 
officials of the aircraft plants for 
a general discussion of the situa- 
tion. At Kansas City, the auto- 
motive maintenance manpower 
committee of the dealers associa- 
tion met with the chairmen of 
transportation committees of two 
large war plants to discuss the 
matter, it was reported. 


It was stated after the meeting 
that the Army Air Forces repre- 
sentative at the North American 
plant and the Naval liaison officer 
at Pratt & Whitney would confer 
with state directors of Selective 
Service to ask them to send out a 
directive to all boards in Missouri 
and Kansas warning of the vital 
shortage of automotive repair men. 

This, according to a_ dealer 
spokesman, will aid in holding men 
of draft age and strengthen the 
promises of Army and Navy men 
to secure more mechanics. NADA 
headquarters expects that within 
another 10 days concrete improve- 
ments will be effected generally. 

On one point there is general 
agreement—absenteeism in the war 
plants is due in great measure to 
lack of transportation caused by 
a shortage of men to keep the 
motor car wheels turning. 
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New-Car Plan Due in July; 
Packard Parts Output Ok’d 


$975,000 Project 
To Aid Service 


Fact It Will Speed 
Conversion Is ‘Luck’; 
Other Programs Seen 


DETROIT. — Designed to 
provide additional facilities 
for the production of replace- 
ment parts for ambulances 


and passenger cars in the 
hands of military agencies, and 
taxicabs and passenger cars in 
civilian use, a $975,000 project call- 
ing for alteration and rearrange- 
ment of manufacturing facilities 
at the Packard Motor Co. plant 
here, has been approved, the War 
Production Board announced last 
week. 

Output is expected to start with- 
in four or five weeks. 

While the project will have the 
effect of speeding reconversion 
by perhaps two months when 
peace comes, it was emphasized 
by John H. Middlekamp, chief 
of WPB’s Automotive division, 
that the program was based en- 
tirely on war needs. That the 
project also will aid reconversion 
is “good luck,” he said. 

Asked about the possibility of 
extending such a program indus- 
try-wide, Middlekamp said that it 
would depend entirely on “Will it 
help to win the war?” He reiter- 
ated the WPB’s two separate func- 
tions: (1) War production, and 
(2) Planning for the future. 

The Packard project, which is in 
four parts, calls for the reactiva- 
tion of a portion of the existing 
cast iron factory at a cost of ap- 
proximately $54,000; installation of 
facilities, which will remove a bot- 
tleneck in scrap handling in the 
company’s present manufacture of 
aircraft and marine motors, at a 
cost of approximately $80,000; al- 
terations and additions to provide 
for opening of a machine shop 
area, at an estimated cost of 
$294,772, and re-installation of 
existing idle machinery and equip- 
ment at an approximate cost of 
$546,228, WPB said. 

While providing these _ replace- 

(See PACKARD, Page 42, Col. 4) 
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Ransom E. Olds 


Celebrating the 80th birthday of | 
an automotive pioneer after whom | 
two lines of vehicles were named | 


(Oldsmobile and Reo), top brass- 


hats of the industry will gather | 


June 2 at a Rotary Club luncheon 
in Lansing to toast R. E. Olds. 
Among those who will attend are 
Henry Ford, Charles W. Nash, 
A. B. C. Hardy, Alfred Reeves, 
C. F. Kettering, 8S. E. Skinner and 
Henry Hund. 


Dealers Offered 
7,000 Used 
Army Trucks 


WASHINGTON.—Release to au-| 
thorized dealers of 7,000 used Army | 


trucks, with a value of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, was announced | 
last week by Treasury Procure-| 
ment. 


Officials stated the trucks were 
all in serviceable or repairable 
condition, suitable for commer- 
cial use, and that the vehicles 
fell into the categories of “light, 
medium or heavy” trucks. 
Ernest Olrich, in charge of sur-}| 

plus sales, said the offerings were | 


being made to authorized dealers 


(See SURPLUS, Page 2, Col. 1) 


Hudson Maps Aggressive Sales Program 


By Pete Wembhoff 
Managing Editor 
DETROIT. — Aiming to win “a 
substantially larger share” of the 
postwar car market, Hudson is 
mapping ‘‘a 
strong and hard- 
hitting organiza- 
tion” from _ fac- 
tory men to deal- 
ers, and is plan- 
ning to introduce 
“a franchise that 
will be modern, 
fair, productive 
of volume and 
profit,” General 
Sales Manager 


o 


George H. Pratt} 


announced last 


Pratt, elected a director of the 


company May 20, declared that the 
industry faces a new era in selling, 
since cars will not sell, deliver or 
service themselves, regardless of 
the need. Postwar marketing will 
be highly competitive and will call 
for strongest, most aggressive mer- 
chandising operations everywhere, 
he believes. 

“Prewar thinking will not be 
equal to this tremendous post- 
war job,” Pratt said. “Prewar 
salesmanship, by and large, will 
not be good enough. Prewar 
service will not be adequate.” 
He said Hudson is planning to 
back its selling program with a 
strong, aggressive advertising 
and merchandising program, 
both nationally and locally. 


Intimating that Hudson would} within a reasonable time, 


expand to meet postwar demand, 


Monthly Commercial Car News . . 


Pratt pointed out that the com- 
pany before the war produced as 
high as 300,962 cars in a single 
year, and averaged 271,312 cars 
over a five-year period. This latter 
total represented from 6.24 to 8.06 
percent of the industry’s total sales 
during that period, and would be 
more than 4% 
six-million car year. 


“When the time comes that our} 
government again authorizes the! 
manufacture of automobiles,” Pratt | 


said in a booklet to be sent Hud- 
son stockholders, “we shall be in 
a position to resume quickly the 
production of Hudson cars that we 
were building when war turned 
our factories to other work. 
“These (cars) will be followed, 
by 


(See HUDSON, Page 40, Col. 5) 
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Makers Readying 
Output Data 


Parts Firms Awaiting 
Production Totals, 
Setting of Lead Time 


WASHINGTON.—Members 
of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Advisory committee 
will meet here with WPB 


officials early in July, after 
which WPB’s Automotive division 
hopes to “spell out” details for the 
partial resumption of new-car pro- 
duction, according to John H. 
Middlekamp, director of the divi- 
sion. 

The auto manufacturers will 
present data on the minimum 
_ number of cars they can profit- 
| ably produce during the first 
| year of output. At a meeting of 
the committee in April, it was 

agreed that at least 2,000,000 
cars must be allowed to permit 
plants to operate successfully, 
but it is expected that when the 
minimum totals of all companies 
are added up, the figure may run 
considerably higher. 

Once these figures are in, WPB 
plans to assign lead time on vari- 
ous parts and equipment, with 
those requiring the most prepara- 
tion naturally getting the first go- 
ahead. These would be joined later 
by items requiring less time to 
| produce, until the final go-ahead 
|is given for new-car production. 

The latter of course will de- 
pend on the progress of the 
| European war. 

At a meeting of WPB’s Automo- 
tive Original Equipment Parts 
| (See NEW CARS, Page 41, Col. 5) 


New Truck Output 
Drop Blamed on 
‘Strikes, Shortages 


| DETROIT.—-Blaming strikes and 
| bottlenecks in foundries, John H. 
| Middlekamp, chief of WPB’s Auto- 
motive division, last week declared 
that production of civilian trucks 
|will be “a reasonable percentage 
below expectation” during the sec- 

| ond quarter. He was not pessi- 
mistic, however, over the whole 

| year’s prospects. 

Queried by AvtTomoTive News, 
following a statement by Chester 
G. Moore, secretary of American 
Trucking Assns., that production 
had fallen behind schedule (see 
page 30), Middlekamp admitted 
that output isn’t accelerating as 
fast as it should in the second 
quarter. He pointed out, however, 
|that April’s production of trucks 
| was 8,000, “not too far off sched- 
ule,” compared with 10,000 in the 
first quarter. 

The speedup in production, how- 
ever, is not as fast as it had been 
hoped, he declared, due to the 
sporadic strikes, the foundry bot- 
tleneck, and because the total mili- 
tary and civilian truck load is too 
|great at present. He said truck 
|parts output will top all records 
this year, but still probably won’t 
|be sufficient to meet needs. 


| 


| 





* x * 
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UAW Moves to Mend 
Relations With Public 


By Robert M. Finlay 

Associate Editor 
DETROIT. — International  offi- 
cers of the UAW-CIO moved 
swiftly last week in an attempt to 
repair the damage done to organ- 
ized labor’s public relations 
through a series of strikes which 
set war production back at a cru- 

cial moment in the war. 


All 14 officers of Chrysler local 
were suspended from office by the 
executive board after an eight-day 


Liebold Fired 
From His Post" 
With Ford Co. 


DETROIT.—Once a power in the 
Ford organization, Ernest G. Lie- 
bold has been discharged. 

It was a quiet leave-taking for 
the man who, as personal secre- 
tary, had in years past stood at 
the right hand of Henry Ford, an- 
nouncing Ford’s_ willingness’ to 
accept candidacy for president of 
the United States, firing Ford 
executives, leading Ford pioneering 
in modern housing, delving in most 
of the manifold activities in the 
Ford industrial empire. 

No formal announcement was 
made by the Ford company of Lie- 
bold’s discharge. In fact, the only 
announcement of any kind was an 
informal phone call from Liebold 
to the Detroit Free Press to say 
that while stories that he was out 
of the Ford organization were true, 
he hadn’t quit and he hadn’t re- 
signed. There was only one alter- 
native, he agreed. 

No one knows exactly when 
Liebold’s star fell. Some say it 
happened after the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, a weekly Ford magazine 
which Liebold managed, embar- 
rassed Ford by printing in 1927 
alleged anti-Semitic articles which 
resulted in a lawsuit. 

Others say his reign ended after 
the bank holiday in the early thir- 
ties when Liebold represented the 
Fords in arrangements to establish 
a bank. Soon after that he dis- 
appeared and police of the nation 
were alerted. 

Two days later he phoned from 
Traverse City where he had driven 
in zero weather. That trip was 
never explained. 

Last week Liebold gave little 
indication that his discharge would 
ever be explained. 


Surplus 
(Continued from Page 1) 
only, and that such a procedure 
was in keeping with the frequently | 
announced policy of selling to com- 
mercial channels. 

In determining the areas of | 
sale, Olrich said, the Procure- 
ment division had consulted the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
The fact that, in the past, many 
areas were unable to fill critical 
demands for such equipment had 
been taken into consideration 
and those areas were now being 
afforded opportunity to buy, he | 
aa 





Dealers interested in quoting on} 
trucks, Olrich said, should contact | 
the following regional offices: 

Boston, New York, Washington, | 
Cincinnati, Denver, Seattle, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Kan- 
sas City, San Francisco. 


WHILE ON TOUR of west coast dealers for NADA, R. S. Jones, chairman the board. 
and Ben Wright, 
visited Universal Studios in Los 
president of Los Angeles Motor Car Dealers Assn. 
Louise Allbritton, 


of NADA’s membership committee, 
Chicago dealers association, 
Spencer Honig, 
Honig; Mrs. R. 8S. Jones; 


right, 
also an NADA vice-president, 


who’s 


| Hamilton 


| Nash-Kelvinator 


unauthorized strike. The 14 were 
adjudged as having violated the 
Chrysler contract, the union con- 
stitution and the no-strike pledge. 
Leo Lamotte, regional director of 
the union, was appointed adminis- 
trator of the local until an election, 
which will be held within 60 days, 
to choose new officers. 


Meanwhile, R. J. Thomas, 
president, warned that if dele- 
gates to the September conven- 
tion of the UAW fail to renew 
the union’s no-strike pledge, he 
will not be a candidate for re- 
election. 


Thomas said that some “irre- 
sponsible people” are sending let- 
ters to various locals advocating 
removal of the no-strike pledge. 


“If that were done,” he said, 
“it wouldn’t change the position of 
organized labor except to make our 
public relations worse. We gave 
our pledge to the people of Amer- 
ica. When I give a pledge, I do 
everything in my power to live up 
to it.” 

* * * 


To Heal Rift 


Meanwhile, Thomas called a 
meeting of leaders of opposing fac- 
tions in the UAW in an attempt to 
heal the rift. Leading the discus- 
sions were George F. Addes, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther, with 
Thomas trying to find a way to 
settle the differences between these 
two rivals. 


The meeting was a pre-conven- 
tion skirmish, and may determine 
whether the 1944 convention will 
be harmonious or faction-ridden. 

+ * * 


Firm Policy Asked 


Earlier in the week, the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, called upon 
President Roosevelt to enunciate at 
once “a clear, concise and firm 
policy dealing with labor.” 

Charging a “contemptuous in- 
difference to the labor laws of 
the United States,” the board 
stated that “the contrast between 
the definite and positive posi- 
tions taken by service branches 
of the government with those of 
the civil agencies dealing with 
labor and production is so pro- 
nounced that it raises a ques- 
tion as to the efficiency, sincer- 
ity of purpose and objective of 
the civil agencies.” 

The board called attention to 
the foremen’s strike which dealt 
war production one of its severest 
blows, according to Army authori- 
ties. 


100,000th Prop 


‘Built by Nash 


DETROIT. — Nash- Kelvinator 
Corp. now has built on a mass 
production basis more than 100,000 
Standard  three-bladed 
hydromatic propellers. 

This was disclosed last week by 
R. A. DeVlieg, vice-president of 
who headed a 
group of Nash officials, executives 


|of Ford Motor Co., and Air Forces 


procurement officers at Willow 


|Run gathered to witness installa- 


tion of the record-breaking 100,- 
000th propeller on a_ Ford-built 
Consolidated B-24 Liberator bomb- 


past pprocteens of 
ngeles with 
Left to 
Universal actress; Jones, 
and Wright. 
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EASTERN MOTOR CO., Atlantic City, N. J., recently celebrated its 30th anniversary as Dodge representative ; 


also a birthday anniversary of President Harry Leiby. 
officials attended the dinner and heard talks by 
of Eastern Motor, and Clarke Templeton, Dodge regiona 


Surplus 


Sales 


DETROIT. — Bids are being 
accepted on surplus used vehi- 
cles at the following Treasury 
Procurement offices: 

SEATTLE.—2005 Fifth Ave. 

Bids to 11 am. June 2 

At Flathead Indian Agency, 
Dixon, Mont.—4 passenger cars. 

CHICAGO. — 121 W. Adams 
St. (4). 

Bids to 11 a.m. June 7 

At Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Greendale, Wis.—4 
trucks. 

Bids to 11 a.m. June 9 

At Office of Quartersmaster, 
Ore Docks, Escanaba, Mich.—1 
truck. 

At Sioux Falls Army Air 
Field, Sioux Falls, S. D.—15 
trucks. 

Bids to 11 a.m. June 12 

At Black Hills Ordnance De- 
pot, Provo, S. D.—4 trucks. 

At War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. D.—1 truck. 


Hudson Reelects 
All Officers; 


Pratt a Director 


DETROIT.—At the annual meet- 
ing last week of the stockholders 
and directors of Hudson Motor Car 
Co., all directors and officers were 
reelected. George H. Pratt, general 
sales manager, was also elected to 
the board. 

Pratt has a wide acquaintance in 
the automobile field and brings to 
the board a broad automobile ex- 
perience particularly in matters 
pertaining to distribution. 

He entered the industry in 1912 
and has been with the company 
continuously since 1927, starting 
as a zone manager. He later served 
as a regional manager, assistant 
sales manager and was appointed 
general sales manager in 1939. 

In his report to the stockholders, 
A. E. Barit, president of the com- 
pany, stated that additional air- 
craft contracts of an important 
nature had been awarded to the 
company in recent months upon 
which shipments either had al- 
ready started or were scheduled to 
start in the very near future. De- 
tails of these contracts will be 
publicly announced shortly. 

The company is giving attention 
to plans for postwar production, 
for the purpose of minimizing as 
much as possible the period of 
unemployment after the termina- 
tion of war production. 


Labor Committee 


Is Set Up 


CHICAGO. — Members of 
Central Motor Freight Assn. at 
their annual meeting here last 
week in the Stevens Hotel voted to 
set up a Chicago area labor nego- 
tiating committee in behalf of 
Midwest for-hire truck  opera- 
tors. The incoming president, Ben 
Liventhal, of the Roosevelt Cartage 
Co., was authorized to appoint the 
committee. 

In addition to Leventhal as 
president, the members reelected 
Chester G. Moore as chairman of 
New officers voted in 
were C. John Viking, first vice- 
| president; Walter Mullady, second 
| vice-president; Barney Cushman, 
treasurer, and Carl Ozee, secretary 


the 


Employes, 
Leiby, Charles N. 
manager. 


their wives, 
Demberg, vice-president and general manage 


business associates and factory 


Ford Motor Co.’s Assets Top 
Billion for First Time 


BOSTON.—For the first time in 
history, Ford Motor Co. has reach- 
ed the status of a _ billion-dollar 
corporation, an annual statement 
filed with the Massachusetts state 
tax commission revealed last week. 

Listing assets at $1,009,092,488, as 
of Dec. 31, 1943, the statement re- 
vealed an increase in assets of 
more than $185,000,000 since the 
1942 statement. Last year, the 
Ford company’s assets. totaled 
$813,079,878. 

As a privately owned company, 
Ford files no income statement, 
so that the only indication of 
progress is the change in its sur- 
plus account. At the end of 1943, 
total surplus stood at $669,102,290, 
a gain of $45,528,898. This is the 
largest addition to surplus since 
1929, and compares with $10,894,861 
added in 1942. 

Balance sheet is as follows: 

Assets 

Real estate, $127,377,624, against 
$130,378,907 in 1942. 

Machinery and equipment, 
$229,720,862, against $190,552,813. 

Merchandise and supplies, $147,- 
945,952, against $110,959,161. 

Prepaid insurance, taxes, 
$124,375, against $796,761. 

Notes and accounts receivable, 


Packard Profit 
Falls as War 
Output Soars 


DETROIT.—What patriotic war 
production does to corporation 
profits is revealed by 1944 first- 
quarter earnings of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. which show, com- 
pared to the same period last year, 
79 percent more war engines ship- 
ped on only 31 percent greater 
sales and billings, and a decrease 
in net earnings of 9 percent. 

Net profit for the three months 
ended March 31, 1944 is reported 
at $1,085,989.17 after provision of 
$5,291,000 for federal income taxes. 
This compares with net profit for 
1943’s first quarter of $1,193,870.66 
after provision of $5,540,155 for 
similar taxes. Also deducted in 
each instance is estimated provi- 
sion for renegotiation. 


etc., 


B-24 BOMBER PARTS—even those 
as seemingly complicated as the bomb 
door emergency valve—are_ readily 
understood by students with the aid 
of the transparent plexiglas model 
(shown here). Every internal detail 
of the valve is revealed and can be 
explained by the instructor. Willow 
Run’s plexiglas department is making 
visual education models for the Ford 
Airplane School, Willow Run Air Base 
School and Wright Field. 


cash stocks, bonds, securities and 
patent rights, $503,923,672, agains 
$380,646,061. 
Total assets, 
against $813,079,878. 
Liabilities 
Capital stock, $17,264,500, agains 
$17,264,500 in 1942. 
Accounts’ payable, 
against $148,263,890. 
Reserves, $64,499,196, against 
$23,987,096. 
Surplus, 
$623,573,391. 
Total liabilities 
against $813,079,868. 


$1,009,092, 488, 


$258,226,501, 


$669,102,290, agains 


$1,009,092,488 


Anderson Named 
Assistant Sales 


Chief at Nash 


DETROIT.—B. C. Anderson has 
been appointed assistant genera 
sales manager of the Nash Motors, 
it was announced today (Mon- 
day) by H. 
Doss, vice - presi- 
dent in charge of, 
Nash car sales 
for Nash-Kelvin- 
ator. Anderso 
has spent the 
last 25 years with 
the company ang 
became Pitts- 
burgh zone man- 
ager in 1940. H¢ 
succeeds Godfrey 
Strelinger, who 
was recentl 
elected treasurer of the corporation. 

Simultaneously, Doss named J 
Frank Cox, New York assistant 
zone manager, to replace Anderson 
in Pittsburgh. 

Anderson join- 
ed Nash Pitts- 
burgh Motors in 
1919 after having 
enlisted in the 
French Army, 
later serving as 
a lieutenant in 
the Heavy Tank 
Corps AEF 
through the en- 
tire second battle 
of the Somme. J. F. Cox 
Starting out as a 
mechanic with Nash in 1919, And 
erson was promoted from service 
manager to retail sales managey 
and then to wholesale manager. 
In 1935 he was named Pittsburgh 
zone manager, and five years late 
zone manager for the Nash-Kel- 
vinator Sales Corp. 

Cox, who replaces Anderson as 
Pittsburgh zone manager, has been 
associated with Nash car sale 
since 1917. It was after leaving the 
Chalmers Motor Co. after twg¢ 
years as a salesman that in 191 
Cox started as a salesman for 
Morris Motors, New York City. 


B. C. Anderson 


ae 


Grimmer Heads 


Ford Branch 


DETROIT.—R. A. Grimmer, as- 
sistant manager of Ford’s Milwat 
kee sales branch, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the brancl 
it was learned here last week. 
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By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 


ENERAL HERSHEY’S recent 

pronouncement deferring men 
over 30, regularly engaged in es- 
sential activities, is good news to 
automobile dealers. That means 
not much worry about mechanics 
over that age, if dealers will follow 
established Selective Service pro- 
cedure in getting men deferred. 
The same applies, at least for quite 
a period, to mechanics between 26 
and 30. For mechanics under 26 
the decision is left largely to the 
discretion of the local draft boards, 
and dealers will have to convince 
the local boards that their activi- 
ties are absolutely essential in 
their respective localities. 

* * * 


Now Replacing 


Battle Losses 

UTOMOBILE dealers, like 

everyone else, are extremely 
interested in the outcome of the 
European invasion. Their postwar 
planning depends largely upon the 
outcome. Since the beginning of 
1942, they have seen automobile 
manufacturers utilize their factory 
facilities and “know-how” to build 
up vast quantities of fighting 
equipment and war supplies of all 
kinds. Only a small portion of 
this equipment and material has 
been expended in combat—air- 
planes excepted. 

They are now seeing the first 
indications of a tapering off in 
war production. The present 
_armies are completely equipped. 
Reserve supplies have been ac- 
cumulated in the British Isles, 
in the Mediterranean area, and 
on our own Atlantic seaboard. 
Warehouse space has become 
almost non-existent. Refrigerator 
storage space is glutted; that is 
the reason food rationing has 
been moderated. This means 
that from now on our industry 
will be called upon mainly for 
the production of aircraft, en- 
gines, parts and equipment, and 
new specialized items dictated by 
developments on the battle 
fronts. In other words, our out- 
put is no longer needed for 
original equipment of the fight- 
ing forces and building up stock- 
piles in reserve, but for replac- 


Just Among 
Dealers 


Salutations to these dealers who 
are celebrating their birthdays this 
month: 

Grant McFaypen (Ford), Oma- 
ha.—born May 4, 1894 in Genoa, 
Neb. 

Dirwoop A. Bennett (Cadillac), 
Cincinnati, Ohio—May 9, 1900, in 
Houston, Tex. 

Erwin L. BENNING (DeSoto- 
Plymouth), Kenosha, Wis.—May 
14, 1900, in Milwaukee. 

Irving B. Kune (Chevrolet), 
Norfolk, Va.—May 20, 1894 in 
Baltimore. 

LawrRENCE B. LatHrop (Ford), 
Auburn, N. Y.—May 27, 1892, 
in Michigan. 

Fred BRYANT (Oldsmobile), 
Lexington, Ky.—May 28, 1892, in 
Jackson, Ky. 

* - * 

FietcHer B. ALLEN 
Buick), Ames, Ia. was born in 
Lincoln, Neb., July 17, 1900. He 
entered the automobile business as 
a general roustabout when 16. He 
’ started as a dealer with Ford in 
1919 at Tripp, S. D., but has han- 
dled the Buick and Chevrolet at 
Ames since 1926. He is active in 
civic clubs and is past president of 
. the county dealer’s association. He 
feels that the period in an automo- 
bile dealer’s life since Jan. 1, 1942, 
has been most interesting, that all 
dealers have done things they 
thought were impossible, and that 
dealers who have the courage to 
stick it out will profit with a great 
deal of fine experience to pit 
against the new opportunities. 

. a a 


(Chevrolet- 


H. A. Smatitey (Dodge-Plym- 
(Continued on Page 28, Col. 4) 





writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


ing battle losses and meeting 


new contingencies. 
* * * 


Car Production 


Awaits Invasion 

O DECISION will be made in 

Washington regarding the re- 
sumption of automobile production, 
of course, until after the success 
of the invasion of Europe is as- 
sured. Obviously, there are three 
possibilities in the invasion at- 
tempt—failure, stalemate and vary- 
ing degrees of success. While 
“Fortress Europe” is defended by 
what the Germans call “impregna- 
ble installations 50 miles in depth,” 
still the perimeter of this system 
extends approximately 10,000 miles. 
This line cannot be defended suc- 
cessfully by the Germans, in our 
opinion, especially since Allied 
combat troops outnumber the 
enemy by about two to one, and 
we also have control of the air. It 
would seem that we need but break 
this line in one place, then we 
can outflank all of the German de- 
fense works as successfully as the 
Germans outflanked the Maginot 
Line in 1940. Germany must not 
only resist the western invasion, 
but she has the Eastern front to 
defend against Russia. She must 
contend with our troops in Italy, 
with the continued and accelerated 
bombardment from overhead, and 
finally with the opposition of the 
underground in the subjugated na- 
tions. 

I am not a Pollyanna, and I 
realize that there will undoubt- 
edly be many surprises along the 
way—surprises that will affect 
both sides. But I can’t help feel- 
ing that we will make such a 
showing on the western front in 
so short a time through our 
military achievements as_ to 
break down the German civilian 


morale. 
+ * * 


Give Thought 


To Position 

HIS is to say that it is within 

the realm of possibility that be- 
fore this year is out, the WPB 
will authorize use of the materials 
such as iron, steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, etc., of which there is 
even now a surplus over war 
needs (witness the recent break 
in the mercury market) for pas- 
senger car production. Column 
readers will realize, however, that 
even though such production is 
authorized by this fall, deliveries 
could not be made for six months 
—perhaps longer. The first step 
for the government to take would 
be to immediately authorize neces- 
sary new machine tool equipment. 
That industry is down now. The 
manpower is available for building 
these tools. Then the materials 
would be released under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, and _ it 
would take any manufacturer 
about six months to collect and 
process the basic requirements. 
Meantime, each would have a 
chance to install and rearrange 
factory equipment so that all could 
start to make shipments of new 
passenger cars at approximately 
the same time. 

This is all by way of answer- 
ing those dealers who from time 
to time ask our opinion as to 
when new cars will be available. 
It’s all right to lay postwar plans, 
but there is very little a dealer 
can do toward advancing or de- 
laying the date of new-car pro- 
duction. It’s just as well, there- 
fore, to spend little thought on 
it, and give more thought on 
how he can protect his position 
when new cars are available. 

os * co 


Repercussions 


Are Seen 
EALERS in some makes are 
worrying right now because 
the factories are cutting their ter- 
ritories. They think this is unfair 


|and unjust because they have been 


encouraged to maintain their over- 
(Continued on Page 29, Col. 1) 


Virginia Dealers Convention... 


Bathrick Sees Chance to Hold Off 


Dealers in Uniform 


(One of a Series) 


MAJ. RAYMOND PEARSON, Ford dealer in Houston, Tex. (left), 


had an unusual meeting with his 


son, Capt. Robertson M. Pearson, 


26, when the latter went to the Atlantic City station to get a 


new Air Force assignment after 
west Pacific. (Note the DFC, 
Presidential Unit Citation.) 


Maj. Pearson, 


serving two years in the South- 
oak cluster, Purple Heart and 


one of the largest Ford dealers in the South, 


is now air inspector at the AAF redistribution station at Atlantic 


City. 
Dealers associations. 


He is a member of both the Houston and National Automobile 


Moock and Castles to Talk 


At Missouri Convention 


ST. LOUIS.—Joseph A. Schlecht, 
secretary of the Missouri Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Assn., has announced 
the list of speakers who will ad- 
dress the sixth annual convention 
of the organization to be held here 
June 6. 


The list includes C. F. McClure, 


N. C. Dealers Assn. 
To Hear Elliott 
And Dezendorf 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Executives in 
auto manufacturing, government 
and the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. will speak at the 
tenth annual convention of the 
North Carolina Automobile Dealers 
Assn. June 4-6 at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville. 


The speakers are K. B. Elliott, 
vice-president of Studebaker; N. 
C. Dezendorf, General Motors; 
David G. Kelly, NADA president; 
Ray Chamberlain, NADA executive 
vice-president; Elliott Taylor, auto- 
mobile rationing branch, Office of 
Price Administration; Harvey 
Roseman, district ODT manager; 
William Stewart, ODT mainte- 
nance specialist, and Edmund H. 
Harding, North Carolina humorist. 


Dealer Poster Idea 


...in Verse 
CHICAGO. — Departing from 

its usual procedure, Chicago 

Automobile Trade Assn. in its 

current bulletin bursts into 

verse with a poem on the man- 

power shortage that has possi- 

bilities for reproduction in post- 

er form and display in dealer 

service shops. Edward L. Cleary, 

general manager, stated that 

dealers are welcome to make 

such use of the poem as they 

wish. Here it is: 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS 

Remember Pearl Harbor and 
please don’t swear, 

Mechanics are scarce and repair 
parts are rare; 

Joe has been drafted and Bill 
is a gob, 

Our car washer left us to take 
@ war job. 

We'll repair your car, but don’t 
be vexed 

If it’s not ready this week— 
or next; 

Our help has gone -to defend 
you and me, 

So all that counts now 
VICTORY! 


is— 


president of the Greater St. Louis 
Automotive Assn.; Mayor Aloys P. 
Kuafman; D. E. Castles, immediate 
past president of NADA and cur- 
rently regional vice-president and 
director for Missouri in the nation- 
al organization; Harry G. Moock, 
vice-president of Plymouth; Col. 
Claude C. Earp, administrator of 
the Missouri State Selective Serv- 
ice Board, and Charles T. Evans, 
assistant to the president of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


Moock will discuss dealer recon- 
version responsibilities, while Cas- 
tles will give a general discussion 
of dealer problems. 


N. Y. Dealers Set 
State Meeting 
For June 13-15 


NEW YORK. — Automobile deal- 
ers throughout the state will hold 
their War and Postwar Planning 
Conference and annual meeting at 
the Hotel Commodore here June 
13-15, it was announced recently 
by Peter J. Kaufmann, state 
president. 


The following committees were 
named to make arrangements for 
the conference and to direct it: 


Conference Committee — Harry 
Williams, chairman, New York 
City; William Meyer, vice-chair- 
man, Brooklyn; T. H. McElvein, jr., 
Buffalo; J. B. Rusterholtz, Syra- 
cuse; Carl E. Vail, Peconic; David 
L. Hagan, Mt. Vernon; Fred A. 
Mason, Malone; Hugh T. Beckwith, 
Binghamton; Ralph Austin, James- 
town; H. H. Clute, Elmira; Edward 
C. Schoen, Rochester; C. H. Tou- 
hey, Albany. 


Resolutions Committee Cc. M. 
Bishop, chairman, Brooklyn; Roy 
M. Sutliff, Kingston; Charles God- 
love, Albany; P. J. Hunt, Buffalo; 
Hugo Hug, Hornell. 

Nominating Committee—A. H. 
Livermore, chairman, Albany; C. L. 
Cool, Rochester; T. H. McElvein jr., 
Buffalo; C. C. Bateman, Dansville; 
C. E. Fribley, Norwich; Howard 
Laux, Mt. Vernon. 

Entertainment Committee—C. S. 
Forsythe, chairman, Syracuse; 
C. M. Bishop, Brooklyn; C. W. 
Neubig, Cortland; A. J. Morris, 
Troy; E. M. Hubbard, Watertown; 
William Murray, Olean. 

Reception Committee—John Van 
Benschoten, chairman, Pough- 
keepsie; C. Ray Palmer, Brooklyn; 
J. W. Farlow, New York City; 
H. W. Kellogg, Niagara Falls; 
J. C. Smith, Glens Falls. 


Ceilings On Used Cars Indefinitely 


RICHMOND, Va.—Although the 
nation’s automobiles are dwindling 
to a “danger point,” there is a 
possibility of holding off ceiling 
prices on used 
cars coupled with 
rationing, 600 
Virginia automo- 
bile dealers were 
told by govern- 
ment and manu- 
facturing officials 
during the spring 
meeting of the 
Virginia Automo- 
tive Trade Assn. 
at Hotel Marshall 
last week. 

Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, indicated 
that the bulk of automobiles on 
the roads today are approaching 
the jalopy stage. He spoke on 
“The Critical Transportation Prob- 
lem.” 

At the end of this year only 
16 percent of the nation’s auto- 
mobiles will be less than three 
years old, in contrast to 1940, 
when 34 percent were three 
years old or less, Johnson said, 
in a plea to the automobile deal- 
ers to do their utmost to keep 
the country’s cars running. 

The necessity for all-out mainte- 
nance efforts was seen in his 
statement that at the end of this 
year 15,000,000 of the total of 
24,000,000 vehicles will be more 
than seven years old. ; 

The possibility of ceiling prices 
on used passenger cars and ra- 
tioning within the next two or 
three months was 
expressed in a 
speech prepared 
by Donald U. 
Bathrick, director 
of the Washing- 
ton war staff of 
General Motors 
Corp. and general 
manager of Pon- 
tiac. 

“TI have’ been 
inclined to think 
there is an even 
chance that there 


Col. Johnson 


id 
Bathrick 


will be a ceiling with rationing 
sometime within the next 60 to 90 


days. Present high prices of used 
cars are making people pretty dis- 
gusted with dealers,” Bathrick 
said. “However, there is a chance 
that this might be held up indefi- 
nitely if OPA believes such a 
policy cannot be effectively en- 
forced.” 


He saw little hope at the present 
time of any new cars being built 
until after Germany has been de- 
feated, but foresaw “probably a 
minimum of two million” new 
automobiles during the first year 
after the defeat of Germany. If the 
war with Germany should continue 
indefinitely, some new cars will 
probably have to be built to prevent 
a breakdown of automobile trans- 
portation, he said. 
July, 1945, is gen- 
erally accepted 
as the time when 
there will be only 
about 20,000,000 
cars. operating, 
he said, regard- 
ing this figure as 
“the danger 
point.” 

Elliott Taylor, 
chief of the 
automobile ra- 
tioning branch of 
OPA, said: 

“The longer the war lasts, the 
tighter new-car rationing will be- 
come, and the closer we approach 
used-car rationing.” 

Taylor said his branch has been 
working for some time on a “ten- 
tative used-car rationing order,” in 
case one should be requested by 
the ODT. Automobiles are poten- 
tially a greater problem than either 
gasoline or tires, he said. 

“The tire situation should im- 
prove as synthetic production in- 
creases; the gasoline situation 
should at least hold its own, but 
the car situation until the day of 
production can get only worse,” 
he pointed out. 

“There are simply not enough 


(Continued on Page 41, Col. 3) 


Taylor 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

C OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


‘,.. Reap the Whirlwind’ 


HE following article, written by R. Earl Burrows, 

manager of the Cleveland Automotive Trade Assn., 
is so much to the point that Automotive News reprints 
it in full: 

Generally speaking, dealers are making herculean efforts to 
maintain the essential cars and trucks on the highway in 
operating condition, and are turning out a volume of service work. 
But innocently, passively or wilfully, service repair shop 
operators are giving the public questionable quality of work, 
and at the same time are exacting unwarranted prices for much 
of the repair service. 


The whisperings are becoming most audible, and unless we 
take stock and use corrective measures at once, the whisperings 
will develop into a whirlwind of scandalous nature. 

* * * 


The flat-rate system was developed by automobile manufacturers 
to provide a_ satisfactory uniform basis for charging for 
automobile repair services. The time alloted for performing the 
individual operations was established by time-study and was 
made adequate for an average mechanic, and by using this time 
allowance factor and a reasonable hourly shop charge, a customer 
could be informed of the labor cost for the various operations. 


The management and mechanics discovered in this pricing 
method an opportunity to establish an incentive system whereby 
the speedy skilled mechanic automatically was compensated for 
his efforts. Management hopped upon this system as it provided 
a constant percentage cost regardless of the peaks and valleys 
of repair service demands, and with little supervision—at least 
so management thought. And there is the breeding place of 
many of our ills. 


Mechanics are boasting of beating the flat-rate by 50 percent, 
and in some instances by 100 percent. Body and paint work 
is charged for on estimates entered into in some instances by 
management and mechanics in a _ huddle—arriving at an 
estimate,—an estimate of how much the customer will stand for! 


* * * 


There is only one corrective procedure: honest work and honest 
prices. 


The flat-rate system of pay is no_ substitute for shop 
management. Management of your repair shop is your full 
responsibility. The stress of the times is no excuse for any poor 
workmanship. Inspection and supervision will correct that. 

The dictates of your conscience or the whirlwind of public 
wrath will correct any unwarranted prices. 


It is the experience of all incentive plans, such as piece work 
in industrial shops, that supervision and inspection efforts have 
to be redoubled to maintain quality and standards. 

Some operators are new employing an inspector to check up 
all repair work. Some may consider this an expense—others 
an investment. 


And while your customers are paying the bill, their silence is 
not one of assent but rather is due to their helplessness at this 
time. The flagrant charges and shoddy workmanship leave 
indelible impressions that will react to smite us. 


Your customers feel it is your full responsibility— 
Let’s meet that responsibility; there’s still time. 


New York, Hotel Roosevelt, May 
23.—Big news here Sunday was a 
Washington dispatch quoting John 
Middlekamp of WPB, who told vis- 
iting suppliers that they should be- 

gin laying plans 
“ALL IN A for a_ possible 
DAY’S WORK!” two million new 
car production 
to start this fall. The New York 
Herald-Tribune carried it in column 
two on the first page. The Times 
printed more details and gave it 
page two position. In the face of 
the impending invasion and ac- 
tivity on all war fronts, this indi- 
cates how important two of Ameri- 
ca’s leading newspapers consider 
the possibility of new auto produc- 
tion for civilians. Whether we 
should accept this spokesman’s 
prediction or simply charge it up 
to one individual’s over-optimism, 
you can judge from later reports 
in this issue. 

My point is: the importance to 
the hard-boiled press, which knows 
what the public is interested in, of 
any scrap of news regarding the 
automobile. Every recent test of 
“what - are - you-going-to-buy-first- 
when-the-war-is-over?” gives first 
place to the motor car. Every boy 
now in uniform is planning to have 
a car of his own when he gets 
back. Every family now employed 
and buying war bonds wants a new 
car, too— so what does that add 
up to? Your guess is as good as 
the best government analysis. Wait 
and see! 

* ¢+ # 

This Senator Truman of Mis- 
souri must be quite a guy! Speak- 
ing here last week, he said there 
were some Army and Navy officers 
who believed that resumption of 
civilian production should be re- 
tarded and that knowledge of the 
favorable production balance 
should be withheld from the pub- 
lic on the ground that it might 
cause over-confidence. “This is a 
strange argument,” he said, “I 
think the public is entitled to know 
the facts at all times. I have no- 
ticed that the armed services show 
little inclination to play down their 
military and naval accomplish- 
ments, and I agree that they 
should not. But if overconfidence 
is not caused by such disclosures, 
it will not come from telling the 
facts about war production.” 

* * 


“We now have the capacity to 
produce some basic commodities in 
quantities greater than required 
for dwindling war needs. The Tru- 
man Committee recommends in the 
strongest possible terms that all 
our capacity to produce basic com- 
modities should be utilized now to 
the utmost. Surpluses not required 
for war materials should be made 
available to all manufacturers, to 
use without restrictions. Such a 
program is necessary to avoid un- 
employment in areas where war 
contracts have been completed, or 
soon will be.” 

*- * * 


To me, that adds up and makes 
sense. It is no longer a secret to 
the American public, and certainly 
should not be kept secret to our 
enemies, that we have in many 
lines enough material on hand to 
carry on a full-sized war on two 
fronts for years if necessary. The 
all-out production for the past two 
years in American factories stag- 
gered the imagination. Now, we 
have arrived (as I have heard and 
Senator Truman confirms) at a 
point where we can begin, in some 
lines, to fulfill the great pentup 
demand from civilians. What pos- 
sible excuse could there be, if 
manpower and materials are avail- 
able, for not maintaining employ- 
ment and rebuilding the economy 
which made America? 

* * * ' 

There is something sinister and 
foreboding in the suggestion that 
by governmental controls and regi- 
mentation we are adopting the 
very principles of Fascism which 
we are fighting. We have fought 
and won other wars just as im- 
portant to our country, but we 
have never had to give up the 
principles of democracy either dur- 
ing or after the war. Every true 
American Overseas or at home de- 
mands only that this country be 
returned to us when the war is 
ended, as free and independent 
from foreign contamination as it 


He’s Not Licked Yet! 


In This Corner 
‘From Down 


The views 


Under ..... 


this column are those of our readers. 


expressed in 
——— contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
° 


rved upon request. 


Here’s Hoping 

I very much appreciated your 
letter of Dec. 28 and I am very 
happy indeed to know that my 
previous letter may in some small 
way have helped the trade in 
America to avoid some of the dis- 
abilities which we have encount- 
ered here. 

The position since I last wrote 
you is that the government has 
now issued a voluminous price list 
covering practically all standard 
makes and models and fixing the 
price at which each can be sold. 
Apparently they recognized that 
the previous basis of using a per- 
centage of the original list price 
could not be sustained in case of 
a court action. The promulgation 
of this new ruling was followed 
by a few prosecutions and convic- 
tions, but it is doubtful whether 
they have got anything more than 
a very small percentage of the 
total. I, personally, have heard of 
only five or six cases in this state, 
where at the present time approxi- 
mately 2,000 used cars are chang- 
ing hands per month. 

An additional regulation has also 
been introduced requiring sellers 
of used vehicles to include in their 
advertisements the following infor- 
mation: 1. Name and address of 
advertiser; 2. The year, model, 
make and type of motor vehicle; 
3. The maximum price (if any) 
fixed under the National Security 
(Prices) Regulations for the sale 
of motor vehicle; 4. The price he 
intends to accept for the motor 
vehicle. 

This is designed to prevent 
people advertising cars without 
stating a price and then asking in 
excess of the pegged price when 
called on by prospective purchas- 
ers. It will probably achieve its 
objective, but it will certainly not 
help the trade in getting any cars 
to sell... in fact it will make it 
more difficult, because the public 


was when we were forced into it. 
Anything which retards us from 
returning as quickly as possible to 
that status is unAmerican, from 
whatever source it springs. Our 
orchids this week go to Senator 
Truman for true, fearless words 
spoken at just the time we think 


| they are needed.—G.M.S. 


is rapidly learning the pegged 
prices and the sellers are, there 
fore, demanding the full maximum 
figure and obviously the trade can- 
not pay these prices because i 
leaves them no margin of profit. 

At the present time other mea- 
sures are being considered such as 

1. A system of permits for all 
buyers of used cars. Essential 
businesses and operators are com 
plaining that they are unable to 
purchase decent used cars of any 
kind, except in the black market! 
which they are unwilling to do. 
Doctors, for example, are unable, 
to replace their worn out cars 
and others who have returned 
from military service are unable 
to get any at all. 

2. The registration or licensing 
of all used car dealers. This, it 
is felt by some, would eliminate 
the backyard dealer and the un- 
scrupulous part-time operator. 

3. A new price basis establishing 
two price levels, one at which the 
trade could buy and the other a 
which it could sell. 

4. The prohibition of all private 
trading—that is from one individ- 
ual to another. 

If any or all of the foregoing 
measures are enacted, it may or 
may not help things as far as the 
motor trade is concerned. They, 
could not possibly be any worse 

(Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 


Coming Events 


JUNE 

4-6—Asheville, N. C. (Grove Park 
Ian). North Carolina Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 

5-7—Detroit (Hetel Boek-Cadillac). 
SAE National War Materiel Meeting 
6—St. Louis (Coronade Hotel). Mis- 
souri Automobile Dealers Assn. con- 
vention. 

12—Chicago. Chicago Automobile Trad 
Assn. Annual meeting. 

13-15—New York (Commodore Hotel)— 
New York State Automobile Dealers, 
Inc. War and Postwar Planning 
Conference and annual meeting. 

19-20—Chicage (Palmer House). Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. Managers meet 


ng. 

26-30-—— New York (Waldenf-Astoria). 
Annual meeting of American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

28-28—Philadelphia (Bellevue-Strat- 
ford). National Transportation 


Meeting. 
AUGUST 


24-25—Portland, Ore. (Multnomal) 
Hotel). SAE National West Coast 
Transportation Meeting. 
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More read by business men 
than the business pages... 


-the Sunday comics section! 


Even back in the late twenties, when everybody was supposed 
to be interested in the stock market . . . the stock market pages were 
read by only 12% of newspaper readers. Today’s streamlined, 
fact-filled financial pages average 13% readership .. . 

But the Sunday comics sections in Metropolitan Group are 
read by three out of four adults, and virtually all children . . . read 
regularly, every Sunday, at home! . . . offer greater assurance of 
advertising reception than almost any other medium! 

Back that assurance with Metropolitan Group’s coverage . . . 
the 15,000,000 total circusation of forty-one leading Sunday 
newspapers . .. with more concentration in more and better markets 
than any other type of medium—and you have national advertising 
that reaches half the better-buying families of the country at one 
time ... with color, at low cost! 

Big space unit, four colors, low cost . . . One order, one piece 
of copy, one bill! .. . Learn more about your larger sales potentials 


in Sunday comics. Call any office... 


Metro politan Grou a 


Comics SECTION ADVERTISING in: Baltimore Sun * Boston Globe * Chicago Tribune * Cleveland Plain Dealer * Detroit News * New York News 
Philadelphia Inquirer + Pittsburgh Press * St. Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington Star * Des Moines Register * Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune + St. Paul Pioneer Press © = ALTERNATES: Boston Herald * Detroit Free Press © * |§= New York Herald Tribune 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ° Washington Post ° OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Buffalo Courier-Express ° Cincinnati’ Enquirer 

S ~_ Columbus Dispatch * Dallas News * New Orleans Times-Picayune-States * |= Omaha World-Herald ¢ Providence Journal 
~~ . Rochester Democrat & Chronicle = * San AntonioExpress *¢ — Springfield Union & Republican + — Syracuse Post-Standard 
METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee © Long Beach Press-Telegram * Los Angeles Times © Oakland Tribune © Oregon Journal 
Sacramento Bee * San Diego Union _— San Francisco Chronicle * Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 @ Tribune Tower, CuicaGo 11 @ New Center Building, DeTRoIT 2 @ 155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Olds Managers Confer... 


Inventions and Industry 


Kettering Gives Views on Using Council 
As Pattern in Postwar Era 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT. — The National In- 
ventors Council is helping America 
win the war. Can it help America 
win the _ peace, 
too, by providing 
a similar service 
to industry as 
well as the Army 

and Navy? 

The council now 
provides an open 
door to the Amer- 
ican Inventor 
where he can 
submit his ideas 
and where they 

Kettering are classified and 

evaluated before 

presentation to the proper authori- 
ties in the Army and Navy. 


Several hundred-thousand _in- 
ventions have already been classi- 
fied and evaluated and a larger 
percentage of these submissions 
are in use or in process of develop- 
ment by the Army and Navy than 
would normally be expected in 
industry. 

And in peacetime, the council 
or some form of it is expected to 
carry on its job of channelling 
ideas relative to national defense 
into the Army and Navy to help 
keep America strong. 

But what about industry? 

With the first rosy look at the 
idea, it would appear that such a 
plan could assist the unorganized 
inventive genius of America to 
contact industry in such a way as 
to accelerate its development. Can’t 
the bright minds of thousands of 
boys and men working in home- 
made laboratories in barns and 
basements be directed into the 
productive stream of American in- 
dustry? 

Why not, for instance, have in- 
dustry advertise its development 
needs? If you explain your prob- 
lems to a million people, won’t 
one of them have the answer? 
Well the answer is probably ‘yes’ 
for simple problems but many 
of the problems of industry to- 
day are in the second or third 
order of complication, but what 
is generally overlooked is, be- 
sides the answer you would also 
get a lot of complications, ac- 
cording to the man most likely 
to know, Charles F. Kettering, 
chairman of the National Inven- 
tors Council and vice-president 
of General Motors Corp. in 
charge of research. 

One of the first problems to be 
met in carrying over the idea of 
the National Inventors Council to 
industry would be how to select 
the company or companies. to 
whom the workable ideas would be 
referred. In wartime there are only 
two customers for the council, the 
Army and Navy. In industrial ap- 
plications of such a council there 
would be uncounted customers of 
all degrees of interest and you 
would always have the problem of 
someone claiming discrimination if 
the idea turned out well. 

But, Kettering said, the fact 
that an _ industrial council of 
this type will not work does not 
leave the man with the idea with- 
out a place to go. The common 
opinion that there appears to be 
little place for him in the indus- 
trial world stems from misinfor- 


mation about inventions and pat- 
ents generally and about the auto- 
mobile industry in particular. 


The process of developing the 
idea into the product that is mar- 
ketable is the big problem and 
brings more gray hairs to the in- 
ventor than the simple process of 
getting the idea. 


Kettering pointed out that in the 
public mind there is a false idea 
that patents are being used to 
bulwark the mighty corporation, 
whereas in fact patents are in- 
tended to protect the weak while 
they are growing. Only a fraction 
of a percent of our products have 
any protection. 


“Patents don’t make GM what 
it is,” Kettering said. “Product 
values make GM what it is.” 


It was pointed out that one of 
the keystones of the automotive 
industry was a patent pool, so 
set up that any manufacturer 
would have exclusive use of any 
new device it developed for a 
year, then the use of the device 
would be extended to other 
manufacturers through licensing. 
When it was suggested that in- 

dustry would get better results 
from outside inventors by public- 
izing its needs, just as the Inven- 
tors Council is now publicizing the 
need for ideas to protect soldiers 
against flame throwers, Kettering 
pointed out that any company that 
did that would have to stop its 
own development work along the 
lines publicized or it would be ac- 
cused of appropriating what it de- 
veloped on its own from ideas that 
were sent in. 


Some help for inventors may 
come from an extension of the 
idea of the Inventors Council on 
a local basis, but there would still 
be the problem of development. 


For instance, Kettering said, 
GM spent several hundred thou- 
sand dollars developing the pres- 
sure injector, which is one of the 
things that makes the Diesel 
engine what it is today. Here 
Kettering pointed out that the 
Diesel engine had been invented 
40 years ago but that nothing 
much came of it until GM and 
others spent years developing it. 


Under the present industry set- 
up, there is no barrier against new 
ideas from the outside. The auto- 
motive corporations have _ setups 
that are in effect inventors coun- 
cils. They protect the inventor as 
well as the corporation. GM has 
its New Devices Committee, Chrys- 
ler has a staff of engineers to 
interview men coming in with me- 
chanical ideas, and other corpora- 
tions have similar arrangements. 

In addition, the Patent Plan- 
ning Commission offers a meet- 
ing ground for inventors and 
industry. Patents may be listed 
with the Patent Planning Com- 
mission and industry may go 
through the lists in search of 
ideas that can be used in a 
particular business. When one is 
found, the business firm then 
opens’ negotiations with the 
holder of the patent. 

Once the regular channels open 
to the inventor are understood, it 
is apparent that a workable, mar- 
ketable new idea has a way open 
to home base—the consumer. 


PAUL HOFFMAN, president of Studebaker Corp., accepts the Army-Navy E 
for the Automobile division of his company, the second such honor won by 


Studebaker. 


Slezak, assistant chief of Army ordnance of the Chicago district; 


Left to right, John Harrington, master of ceremonies; Col. John 


Hoffman, 


and Ray Berndt, president of Local 5 UAW-CIO. 


DETAILS OF OLDSMOBILE’S nationwide dealer program for the balance] bile drivers. 
to zone managers from the Atlantic, 


of the year were outlined 


Eastern 


and Central regions at a series of meetings held in Lansing last week by 


D. E. Ralston, 


managers in the Pacific region will follow. 


Oldsmobile’s general sales manager. 


Conferences with zone 
Zone managers from 16 zones 


attended the Lansing sessions and home office department heads es any 


in the vrogram conducted by Ralston. 
Ralston; 
assistant general sales a 
J. O’Connor, Oldsmobile business aa manager; L. L. 
McCormick, Washington, D. 

assistant 
Smith, Philadelphia. 


assistant general sales manager; 
maneser, and J. H. Lemons, 
New York; W. G. 
service manager; E. J. Bigley, 
R. C. Gilmer, Boston, and &. H. 


Seated above are H. 


A. Trevellyan 
a i 


Eastern regiona 
Standing: 
Pon 


Myers, 


C.; J. J. Dobbs, Olds’ genera 
business management manager; 


OPA Facilitates 
Tire Shipments 


To Dealers 


WASHINGTON.—Beginning June 
1 and continuing through July 15, 
manufacturers may ship new pas- 
senger car tires and tubes to tire 
dealers without obtaining  tire- 
rationing certificate replenishment 
portions, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced last week. 
The action, OPA said, will facili- 
tate the shipment of new passenger 
tires from manufacturers to deal- 
ers and thus will bring about better 
distribution and services to the 
consumer. 

Meanwhile, OPA announced that 
under a rationing program to be 
started late this year, new tires 
will be allotted to A card automo- 
Charles F. Phillips, 
new OPA rationing chief, said that 
A motorists would be given new 
synthetic tires when production, 
now running at 1,400,000 a month, 
reaches two million monthly, 4 
development expected sometime in 
the last quarter of this year. 

A gasoline rations will not be 
increased in the current quarter, 
ending July 1, Phillips said. A 
study of whether it will be possible 
to boost B rations is now under 
way, he stated, and will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

OPA expects to release passen- 
ger car and truck tire tubes from 
rationing sometime in August, it 
also was learned. 

Other changes, 
the trade, are: 

1. All tire certificate replenish- 
ment portions dated before Apr. 1, 
1944, are to be invalid after July 
15, 1944, unless they have been re- 
ceived by the tire manufacturer 
on or before July 15. 

2. Tire dealers who closed their 


solely affecting 


OLDSMOBILE ZONE managers from the Central region attended the third | establishments several years ago 


day of business conferences conducted in Lansin le 
Shown above, left to right: 
sales manager; 


Oldsmobile’s general sales manager. 
Jd. ° mons, assistant genera 
L. J. Blunden, Chicago; J. R 
Wm. J. Bryan, Kansas City, and 


STANDING, left to right: V. 
Pittsburgh; Cc. aa. 
service manager. Seated: D. 
James Berry, Detroit zone manager, 


Austin 


F. ¢. 


A. Chalmers, 
Cleveland; 
E. Ralston 


and 


last week by D. E 

. F. Banks, Milwaukee; 
Dallas; H. A. Klees, St. Louis; 
Walser, Minneapolis. 


Cincinnati; H. A. Robinson 
J. J. Dobbs, Oldsmobile’s general 
Oldsmobile’s general sales manager; 
D. A. McIntyre, Buffalo, are shown 


attending Oldsmobile’s zone manager conference in Lansing last week. 


Studebaker is Turning Out 
Third Major Weapon 


SOUTH BEND.—The Studebaker 
Corp. has added a third major 
weapon to its war production, H. 
S. Vance, chairman of the board, 
revealed last week concurrent with 
the award of an Army-Navy E to 
the company’s automotive division. 


Details of the new weapon, an 
exclusive development by Stude- 
baker engineers and Army Ord- 
nance, are still restricted by the 
War Department. Vance was per- 
mitted to disclose, however, that 
the product has already reached 
volume manufacture and con- 
tributes importantly to Stude- 
baker’s present sales to the gov- 
ernment of more than $1,250,000 a 
day. 

Reporting further on the war- 
time activities of the company, 
Vance announced that heavy-duty, | 
multiple-drive military trucks have | 
passed the 124,000 mark. At the 
same time, he added, the produc- 
tion of Flying Fortress engines by | 
Studebaker is above 
This was the first specific disclo- 


sure On output in several months. 

“Continued high level of opera- 
tions emphasizes the new respon- 
sibility of industry,” the executive 
commented. “We now have the 
best-machined, best-armed fighting 
force that the world has ever 
known. But the future portends 
grim and drastic equipment losses 
as the war on the European conti- 
Bot steps up in intensity. In 

eeping pace with the demands for 
replacements, we face an assign- 
ment equally as critical as in the 
early days of the war. 

“Our total of Wright Cyclone 
engine shipments illustrates how 
Wwe are even now meeting the need 
for replacements. With production 
of 40,000 units, we have completed 
several thousand more engines 


| than required to power all of the 


Flying Fortresses built since Pearl 
Harbor. 

“The total is still far from 
enough. We realize we must pro- 
duce in quantities for the bombers | 


must be returned to the fight.” 


because of the very limited tire 
distribution may now reenter busi- 
ness. 

3. Provisions for the transfer of 
replenishment portions of tire ra- 
tioning certificate between dealers 
without an accompanying transfer 
of tires or tubes are revoked. 

4. The distinction between retail 
and wholesale tire dealers. is 
abolished. 


Bohn Is Cleared 
Of Conspiracy; 
Jury Scored 


DETROIT.— The widely publi- 
cized conspiracy case of the Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Co. ended last 
week in acquittal of the de- 
fendants by a federal court jury, 
although Judge Frank A. Picard 
rebuked the defendants in this 
manner: 

“The court finds it necessary to 
discharge you. Perhaps you have 
had punishment enough. You had 
no business doing what you did, 
and you know it. It was a breach 
of faith not only against the gov- 
ernment, but also against the 
Packard Motor Car Co. I hope 
you have had to suffer for it.” 

The corporation and three em- 
ployes had been accused of doc- 
toring castings in an_ alleged 
conspiracy to defraud the govern- 
ment. Previously, sabotage charges 
against the defendants had been 
dismissed. 


Warner Heads 


AAPM Division 


DETROIT.—Edward L. Warner 
jr., has been appointed manager of 
the Aviation division of Automo- 
tive & Aviation 
Parts Manufac- 
turers, Inc.,_ it 
was announced 
last week by 
Frank Rising, 
general manager. 
For the past four 
years Warner has 
been associate 
editor of Automo- 
tive ¢€ Aviation 
Industries maga- 
zine, with head- 

Ed Warner quarters in De- 
troit. He also was Detroit editor 
of Commercial Car Journal and 
Motor Age magazine. 


Prior to his magazine work, 


40,000 units. | which limp back to their bases and} Warner was associated with the 


Detroit Free Press for nime years. 
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“BIG JOE” CAN BLAST A HOLE THROUGH A FOG!.. . It’s the 


air raid siren that’s guarding Pearl Harbor and hundreds of American towns and cities 


...and it’s got the loudest mechanical voice in the world today. It 


can actually start fires with its tremendous vibrations!... 


% 


| 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 


‘“‘Where does Big Joe’s power come from?... Ill tell you!... From the same engine that 


used to hide under the hood of a Chrysler...the very same engine that’s helping to 


push thousands of General Sherman tanks toward Berlin and Tokio!” 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines « Marine Engines + Marine 
Tractors « Navy Pontoons + Harbor Tugs «+ 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts + Tank Engine 
Assemblies + Tank Parts + Airplane Wing 
Panels « Fire-Fighting Equipment « Air Raid 
Sirens « Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors. 


THE NATION- WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES 


pi 


CHRYSLER 


pee 
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DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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For Easier Termination 


Army Cuts Red Tape by Standardizing 
Forms for Settling Contracts 


WASHINGTON.—In another ef- 
fort in its campaign to speed the 
submission of claims from war 
contractors whose contracts have 
been terminated, the War Depart- 
ment again cut through a morass 
of red tape last week by issuing 
the first standard termination 
forms. Now Army contractors can 
set down on concise printed forms 
all of the facts they wish to pre- 
sent in order to bring about a 
quick settlement of their termi- 
nated contracts with the War De- 
partment. 

That the contractors’ submission 
of facts for settlement has been 
lagging was admitted by the War 
Department’s Readjustment Divi- 
sion. Terminated contracts cannot 
be settled and the contractors paid 
off, it was explained, until the 
contractors put in a bill showing 
what they want from the govern- 
ment. A great backlog of termi- 
nations has been piling up. Over 
half a billion dollars awaits con- 
tractors, it was emphasized, be- 
cause they have not sent in their 
claims for payment. The Readjust- 
ment Division blamed this delay, 
in part, to the confusion brought 
on by a multiplicity of termination 


Sand Jeep 
Is Developed 
6 

By Willys 

NEW YORK.—A sand-and-swamp 
version of the Jeep, which can 
carry eight men over soft beaches 
at 50 miles an hour, has been de- 
veloped for the Coast Guard by 
Willys-Overland Motors, it was an- 
nounced here last week. 

Designed for patrol duty and 
personnel carrying in areas where 
the terrain is predominately loose 
and sticky, the newest offspring of 
the Jeep, it was explained by Ward 
M. Canaday, president, features a 
lower gear ratio than the stand- 
ard model; this gives it greater 
efficiency on beaches and in 
swampland. 

The sand Jeep is 12 inches 
longer than its parent vehicle, he 
said, and has two inches more 
clearance. It utilizes special jum- 
bo-balloon tires which act as snow 
shoes on soft surfaces. 

Canaday said the new vehicle 
is equipped with a rotary hoisting 
device — technically known as a 
verticle winch—which enables the 
scout car to extricate itself or 
other vehicles from stubborn mud 
and sand. The apparatus, he 
pointed out, has a minimum haul- 
ing power of 2,000 pounds when 
mounted on the front end of the 
Jeep, operating from its 63-horse- 
power engine. 

He explained that the sand 
Jeep which carries two men in the 
front seat and six in the rear, can 
lighten considerably the work of 
the Coast Guard in guarding long 
stretches of soft beaches. 


Limbaugh Named 


ST. LOUIS.—Leonard L. Limbaugh, 
38, of Caruthersville, Mo., has been 
appointed Missouri State Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles to succeed V. H. 
(Lefty) Steward, Poplar Bluffs, Mo., 
who recently resigned. Limbaugh, an 
oil dealer, has been the chief deputy 
in the State Oil Inspector’s office for 
the past three years. 


AS A PART of the future 
of major importance 


Fisk sales manager, 
development, 
expanding the Fisk line. 


involving sales, 
discussed by company officials at a recent meetin 
meets at the factory 
and general office sales executives to consummate plans for 
At the meeting just concluded, a number of new 


forms which, up to now, have been 
employed. 

The several procurement serv- 
ices of the War Department have 
been supplying different forms, as 
have many of the _ contractors 
themselves. Due to a lack of 
standard forms, they were obliged 
to make up their own to fit their 
special cases. Obvious misunder- 
standing and time-consuming con- 
fusion resulted when these count- 
less papers reached the contracting 
officers of the Army. This situation 
proved to be one of the greatest 
obstacles to bringing about prompt 
settlement and payment to war 
contractors whose contracts were 
ended by the War Department. 

The new forms, it was an- 
nounced, because they are uniform 
throughout the different procure- 
ment branches of the Army, will 
soon eliminate this irregularity and 
delay. The Readjustment Division 
has been working for. several 
months to get all the kinks out of 
the reduction of hundreds of differ- 
ent forms to just nine in number. 
The nine new forms also carry 
simple but complete printed in- 
structions so that contractors may 
clearly understand what is needed 
to hurry their cases along. 

Prime contractors will require 
less time in approving their sub- 
contractors’ claims when the new 
forms are used. When termination 
facts, now properly codified by the 
new standards, reach the Army of- 
fice where contracts are settled, 
auditing and checking will also be 
substantially simplified and_ re- 
duced. The Readjustment Division 
predicts that new efficiency and 
promptness will be promoted all 
along the line. 

The forms are published in three 
main divisions, The first, a settle- 
ment for large claims, consists of 
the eontractor’s proposal for set- 
tlement and separate supporting 
schedules for listing termination 
costs and inventories. The second 
is a combination short form for 
claims amounting to no more than 
$10,000. Here the contractor’s pro- 
posal, costs and inventories may 
be listed on one form. For very 
small claims which come under 
$500 in value, a third and still 
shorter form is issued upon which 
the contractor can simply state his 
proposal for settlement. 


The new uniform termination 
forms now available to contractors 
through the Army procurement of- 
fices in different parts of the coun- 
try, are designed, if used and 
promptly submitted, to rapidly 
push forward the many terminated 
contracts now awaiting a final 
settlement. 


On the same day the new forms 
were published, the War Depart- 
ment announced a new publication 
arrangement for its official regula- 
tions governing procedures and 
policies of contract termination. 
This document, which is the bible 
of both contractors and govern- 
ment personnel in bringing about 
settlements of war contracts, is 
known as Procurement Regulation 
No. 15. By application to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Washing- 
ton, D. C., War Department con- 
tractors may now obtain the latest 
issue of PR-15 for $1, which in- 
cludes the next 12 amendments. 


lanning program inaugurated by Fisk, problems 


development and maintenance were 
held in Detroit. J.C. Ray, 


with plan engineering, product 


product developments were reviewed reflecting innovations in engineering and 


design. 
R. C. Moore, 
ing), D. W. Walsh, 
and Luther B. Martin. 


Participating in the discussions, left to right, were: H. E. Malcomb, 
J. L. Dunleavey, S. P. Thacher, W. C. Manville, A. N. Guy (stand- 
Ramsdell 


(standing), J. C. Ray, P. F. Lee 


ONE OF DETROIT’S large automobile service stations has been forced to 
use the roof of its building for stowing away the overflow of major repair 
jobs which is getting larger every day. Scarcity of both mechanics and 


repair parts is fast remov 


are sorely needed to keep Detroit’s ne 
worr 

developing to such a critical point that the war effort will be 
rtation, on which Detroit 


Government agencies are greatl 


the failure of motor trans 


g from service thousands of motor cars which 


rtation system from breaking down. 
over the prospects of the situation 
leopardized by 
is vitally dependent. 


Service Shop Fatality Reaches 
1,000 in Detroit Area 


DETROIT. — Automotive repair 
shop fatality has reached nearly a 
thousand businesses since Pearl 
Harbor in the Detroit area alone, 
it is claimed by Richard .Harfst, 
general manager of the Automobile 
Club of Michigan. 

This decline in automobile serv- 
ice facilities together with the 
great number of additional cars 
owned by war workers from other 
states coming to Southeastern 
Michigan to work in war plants 
and the losing of experienced me- 
chanics to war plants and the 


WLB to Speed 
Pay Boosts for 
Foundry Men 


WASHINGTON.—As a result of 
a conference last week between 
WPB officials and Fred M. Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, 
representatives of six unions in 
the foundry and forge industry 
were informed that the War Labor 
Board has been requested by Vin- 
son to give prompt attention to all 
wage-cases in the industry. 

Some 300 plants in the foundry 
and forge industry are currently. 
suffering from actual and expected 
manpower shortages which, unless 
corrected by the addition of 20,000 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
will result in crippling essential 
military production, the WPB said. 
The representatives of the six 
unions have been conferring with 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson and 
other WPB officials in an effort to 
work out methods of obtaining and 
retaining additional manpower for 
the foundries and forge shops. 

Extended discussion of the man- 
power situation in the industry 
made clear labor’s viewpoint that, 
fundamentally, the manpower 
shortage is caused by the fact that 
the industry has relatively low un- 
skilled and semi-skilled wage-rates 
so that it cannot successfully com- 
pete with other industries which 
pay higher rates and provide much 
more healthful and attractive 
working conditions. 


The immediate result of the 
WPB appeal to the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, will be as 
follows: The War Labor Board 
through its national and regional 
boards will survey all foundry and 
forge shop cases which are pend- 
ing and will act as promptly as 
possible. 


James Honored 


Studebaker Official Gets 
Alumni Award 


SOUTH BEND.—William 5S. 
James, chief engineer of the 
Studebaker Corp. and president of 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, has been named by George 
Washington university to receive 
its alumni award for “achievement 
in science and service to the uni- 
versity.” 

The honor will be conferred at 
the Washington, (D. C.), institu- 
tion May 31. 
used 


Want to buy or sell new or 


cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


armed forces has thrown an un- 
precedented load on the shops and 
mechanics that have remained on 
the job. 


“Our records show that more 
than 600 gasoline filling stations 
and over 125 automobile dealers 
have closed their doors for the 
duration in addition to all the little 
one-man shops that helped keep 
cars, especially the older models, 
running,” said Harfst. 


“The club has found it very dif- 
ficult to keep up the standard of 
emergency road service which was 
built in prewar days... . 


“One helpful factor has devel- 
oped in this critical mechanic 
shortage however in that many 
filling station owners who never 
tried to do any automobile repair 
work in the past have endeavored 
to help out their customers who 
are up against it for repairs and 
have been able not only to render 
minor services but have learned 
considerable about repairing cars 
by trying to serve their trade. 

“A fairly recent survey shows 
that in the filling stations alone 
there is now only an average of 
approximately two and one-half 
men per station with an average 
of less than one man per station 
who has the ability and knowl- 
edge to do any but the most simple 
repair work. 


“Added to this mechanic short- 
age, there is also a serious short- 
age of service shop equipment 
which further handicaps the giv- 
ing of efficient service.” 


OPA Names Two 


In Auto Division 


WASHINGTON.—Two executive 
appointments in the automotive 
supply rationing division of the 
Office of Price Administration were 
announced last week by Charles 
F. Phillips, deputy OPA adminis- 
trator for rationing. 

Phillips was director of the di- 
vision until last May 15 when he 
became deputy administrator to 
Chester Bowles. He is succeeded 
as divisional director by Richard 
C. Harrison, chief of the gasoline 
rationing branch. Harrison’s gaso- 
line rationing post has been taken 
over by Q. W. Regestein, who 
joined OPA’s staff as a consult- 
ant last March 8. 
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general 


manager. 


Wilson Praises 
GM Workers 
For ’43 Record 


DETROIT.—The half million 
hourly and salaried employes of 
General Motors received tribute 
last week from 
Cc. E. Wilson, 
president, for 
their part in 
making possible 
the record-break- 
ing war produc- 
tion of the corpo- 
ration in 1943. 

In his annual 
report to em- 
ployes, now be- 
ing distributed to ot 
all General Mo- Wilson 
tors men _ and 
women, Wilson declared: “At the 
end of the year GM war output 
was exceeding 12 million dollars 
a day. Every man and woman who 
has contributed to this record has 
a right to feel gratified. It is a 
remarkable showing. It is about 
twice our best peacetime rate.” 


Increase in volume of production, 
accompanied by decreased costs, 
was achieved “because we found 
better ways of processing and do- 
ing the work,” said Wilson, who 
gave credit to contributions by pro- 
duction men, engineers, supervis- 
ors and men and women on ma-™@ 
chines. Suggestions from some 25,- 
000 workers, through the Employe 
Suggestion Plan, aided materially 
in reaching this production peak 
and drew company War Bond 
awards totaling $955,000 in 1943, he 
added. 

Among the highlights of the 16- 
page report were these facts: In 
1943 GM war production amounted 
to more than 3% billion dollars; 
total employment during the year 
hit an all-time peak and at year’s 
end was 502,000; in United States 
plants there were 374,000 hourl 
rate employes, of whom 115,000 
were women; total pay rolls for 
the year reached an all-time record 
of $1,327,000,000; and 1943 average 
hourly earned wage rate for GM 
employes in the United States was 
26 percent higher than the average 
for all manufacturing industries. 


The report showed that 49 cents 
for each dollar of GM revenue in 
1943 was expended for materials, 
supplies and services, 35 cents for 
employe earnings, 8 cents for taxes, 
and 2% cents went to stockholders 
as dividends. 

In discussing GM’s record-break 
ing year, Wilson offered this point 
of warning: 

“With an expanded national in 
come has come an appearance of 
prosperity, but it is a false kind 
of prosperity purchased at a tre- 
mendous price. We are paying in 
taxes for less than half of the cost 
of the war as we go. The balance 
is borrowed. After the war it will 
have to be paid back by taxes 
raised by hard work on the part o 
all of us.... 

“The sooner we can achieve vic-, 
tory and return to the production 
of goods we ourselves can use and 
enjoy, the better for all of us. Eac 
of us should keep this point in 
mind in considering the results of 
our 1943 operations.” 


¢ 
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Knoxville Motor Tax 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Collections on 
the city motor vehicle tax totaled 
$73,269.50 on May 4, City Finance Di 
rector Jackson Burrows reported las 
week. The new tax was levied by the 
Dempster administration to be ear- 
marked exclusively for street repairs 


D. KUNKLE, General Motors vice-president and group executive, gets 
a good one at the tenth annual meeting of Pontiac Motor supervisor 
P At the table (left to right), are P. 
assistant to the general manager; Kunkle; General Manager K 
F. J. McLaughlin, executive assistant to the 


H. MacGregor, executivd 


ingler; B. H. 
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O% bigger 
than both p 


I. THESE DAYS of skyrocketing national 
income, manpower shortages and over- 
stuffed savings accounts, it’s all too 
easy to get a false perspective on present 
and potential markets. 

Actually, factually, the war hasn't 
changed things as much as you might 
think. According to the latest available 
figures, the substantial middle millions 
of our citizenry are still, after savings and 
taxes, your big buyers, to the cheerful 
total of 60 per cent, or three-fifths of 
the nation’s purchases. 


“Because it contains some of my 


own ideas... .”’* 


These middle millions are the people who 
dictate the publishing policy of The 
American Magazine. Their editorial pref- 
erences, expressed in our continuing 
monthly studies of reader reaction and in 
letters to our editors, ordain the unique 
balance we preserve between instructive, 
constructive articles on one hand, and 


ut together 


fine fiction by the best authors on the other. 


“Reliable! Educational! Varied! 
About people I like to read about.”’* 


Because The American Magazine finds 
editorial inspiration in the aspirations of 
millions of your best customers, it should 
prove for you, as it has for other far- 
sighted advertisers, the happy medium 


to America’s middle millions. 


*Quotations from our continuing studies of 
reader reaction and letters to our editor. 


W\CE OF 7 
oe My 
> 


Bud Schirmer, Detroit Manager, Bob Woodruff, American Magazine Representative, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Turned Out in 


MONTREAL.—Military transport 
valued at $1,138,000,000 has been 
delivered to the armed forces by 
the Canadian automotive industry 
since the war began, said A. W. 
Wecker, vice-president and general 
manager of General Motors of 
Canada, Lt., in accepting the 
chairmanship of the Canadian 
section, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, at Oshawa, Ont. 

This total does not include air- 
craft valued at $638,000,000; shells 


Willys Names Eschedor 


Employment Mgr. 

TOLEDO.—Appointment of Carl 
Eschedor as factory employment 
manager of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors is announced by William E. 
Paris, operations manager _ in 
charge of production. 

Eschedor joined the auto con- 
cern as a labor selector in October, 
1942, and became assistant employ- 
ment manager in August, 1943. 
Edwin J. Otte succeeds Eschedor 
as assistant factory employment 
manager. 
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$1,138,000,000 in Transport 


Canada 


and bombs, $530,000,000; armored 
cars and tanks, $400,000,000; guns 
and small arms, $373,000,000. 

Wecker said official records cap- 
tured from the German Army in 
Libya show that orders were given 
enemy troops to capture Canadian- 
made vehicles whenever possible 
for use by the Nazi armies, as Ger- 
man and other Axis makes did not 
stand the punishment of the Libya 
terrain. These orders were issued 
after the Germans had captured 
Canadian vehicles at Tobruk, 
Wecker said. Canadian vehicles 
marked with the swastika were re- 
captured later. 

The efficiency of management 
and technical engineering in the 
industry is in demand not only in 
wartime he said. There will be a 
demand for still greater efficiency 
in the future. 

“I assure you,” he said, “that the 
group who carried the load under 
wartime stress will carry it into 
that period when people are going 
to demand more new and exciting 
things, which can only come from 
technological advancement.” 


Tribute to Gay 
Ethyl Aide Honored 


For Army Work 

WASHINGTON.—Errol J. Gay, 
in private life Ethyl Corp.’s chief 
technical adviser, but currently a 
civilian technical consultant in the 
Fuels and Lubricants division, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, 
has been awarded a ribbon and 
citation for his work in the latter 
capacity, the War Department an- 
nounced last week. 

The award was merited by Gay’s 
work in connection with two mis- 
sions overseas, one to the United 
Kingdom and the, other to North 
Africa. The missions resulted not 
only in simplification of the petro- 
leum products supply program, but 
assisted in achieving better coordi- 
nation of the operations of the 
United States and Great Britain in 
petroleum supply. 

Gay is well known throughout 
the automotive and petroleum in- 
dustries for his contributions to 
the development of the modern 
internal combustion engine. His 
home is at Grosse Pointe Park, 
Mich., and he has served as spe- 
cial and technical adviser to gov- 
ernment agencies since 1941, going 
to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in 1943. 


Small Manufacturer’s Viewpoint... 


SWPC Official Assails 
Surplus Sales in N.Y. 


NEW YORK.—Asserting that the 
sale of surplus materials conducted 
here by aircraft manufacturers 
was a “flop” from the small manu- 
facturers’ viewpoint. H. M. Polhe- 
mus, regional director of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., dis- 
closed recently that simplification 
of procedures governing appeals 
from WPB material limitation and 
conservation orders was_ being 
sought by his agency. 

Although the sale “proved” the 
contention that small manufac- 
turers comprise the most impor- 
tant current outlet for material 
surpluses, he said, this market con- 
tinues to be curtailed by L and M. 
orders of WPB. 

“Of the total number of visitors 
to the sale,” Polhemus said, “small 
manufacturers comprised approxi- 
mately 50 percent, the remainder 
comprising representatives of 
wholesalers, distributors and manu- 
facturing companies. The only 


Truer than rumor, faster than news! 


When, in the second week of May, Selective Service decided on a 


deferment policy that would stand for a while, luck gave Business 


Week the calendar breaks over all other magazines. But a keen nose 


for news gave Business Week the ability to use the breaks. 


Our Washington editors got the new deferment facts on Wed. the 


10th . . . digested and interpreted them that night in terms of cur- 


rent business executive problems — and the report ‘Draft Shuffle’’ 


was in Business Week roughs Thurs. the 11th, and on its way to readers 


next day. Faster than news! For even the newspapers couldn't handle 


the story till Thursday night and Friday morning editions. 


For the management-man, matters like the draft are hot matters. 


Business Week gets him the news — and tells it . . . on the double! 


YOU HAVE MANY 


THINGS TO SAY TO MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BEST PLACE TO SAY THEM 


Business Week is the one news magazine which is all business, its editors all 


business writers, its readers all business men. Business Week is sold only by 


subscription. And Trend Studies prove that per dollar you can reach more (and 


more) management-men throughout all business and industry in Business Week 


than in any ofhe 


magazine. 


THE 


NEWS-BASE 


oF MANAGEMENT'S 


Decisions 


buyers that were legitimately in 
terested in purchasing the sur- 
plus materials at prices approxi- 
mating current market and gov 
ernment costs were manufacturers 
of civilian merchandise. The ma- 
terials they could use consisted o 
the greater portion of the surplus 
offering, namely the unfabricated 
steel, aluminum and brass. 


“However, when the manufac- 
turers were advised that the sales 
would be contingent upon the fil- 
ing of appeals from the restricting 
L and M orders and the obtaining 
of grants, 90 percent of them hesi- 
tated and refused to do so as they 
felt this was but an idle and futile 
gesture. They stated that inasmuch 
as they had previously filed ap- 
peals and received denials on num- 
erous occasions they were no 
longer interested unless we were 
able to supply them with some as- 
surance of success. 


It was indicated that of the 10 
percent who did file appeals in- 
dorsed by the SWPC, a good num- 
ber received grants from. the 
orders. Normally, it was explained, 
about 75 percent of indorsed ap- 
peals are granted. No breakdown 
was available, however, for ap- 
peals based on purchases at the 
sale. 

Polhemus said that a report sub- 
mitted to the agency’s Washing- 
ton office urged two _ corrective 
steps suggested by representatives 
of the Aircraft Scheduling Units 
of the Army and Navy and surplus 
disposal representatives of the 
companies. One was to simplify 
and decentralize the appeals pro- 
cedure by delegating final author- 
ity to regional WPB offices, which 
now have authority to deny but 
not approve appeals. The second 
recommendation would have re- 
gional WPB offices grant permis- 
sion to resume civilian activity to 
concerns certified by SWPC as 
having idle facilities and man- 
power. 


Amplex Making 


New Bearing 


DETROIT. — Self-lubricating 
powdered aluminum bearings—the 
first of their kind ever successfully 
developed—are being manufactured 
by the Amplex division of Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

Manufacture of the aluminum 
bearings marks a great stride in 
the field of powder metallurgy, ac- 
cording to A. J. Langhammer, 
president of Amplex. Aluminum 
bearings are approximately one- 
third lighter than the same types 
in powdered bronze, copper, steel 
and iron, yet they are capable of 
withstanding very high bearing 
loads. 

Like many of the estimated 25,- 
000 different types of self-lubricat- 
ing bearings and machine parts 
which Amplex is making exclu- 
sively for the war effort in differ- 
ent types of metal powder, essen- 
tially the aluminum Oilite bearing 
is a battle-baby. In the early part 
of the war aluminum and tin were 
scarce. Amplex turned from bronze, 
of which tin alloy is an important 
component, to powdered iron and 
developed thousands of parts from 
this metal. Now, with aluminum 
more plentiful, the company is 
turning to this powder. 


NADA to Hold 
Parley in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Used-capn 
price ceilings and rationing will 
be among the subjects discussed 
at a regional business meeting t 
be held by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. June 9 at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel here! 
Speakers will include D. G. Kelly, 
NADA president; Russell Jones 
regional vice-president, and Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Other subjects will deal with 
disposal of surplus government 
automotive vehicles, postwar pro 
grams and postwar discounts. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars anc 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


— 
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Foamex is the new name for Firestone foamed latex 
seat cushioning. 

It’s a good name to have in mind for postwar cars 
— because it concerns something very close to the con- 
sumer’s heart: COMFORT! 

Foamex seats are more comfortable because 
Foamex sensibly combines the two requisites for seat 
comfort, springyness and softness, in one material. 
It “floats” you on millions of air-breathing cells. 


*® TRADE MARK 


Foamex seats keep their good looks and comfort 
longer, too. Molded in one piece of ever-buoyant latex 
foam —no inside parts to sag, no padding to pack down 
or lump out of shape. 

Foamex seats in pre-war cars, trucks, and buses are 
still standing up perfectly under today’s tough usage. 

Production now is for war purposes only. But re- 
member in planning for peace, Foamex restfulness and 
longer-lasting beauty will help you sell cars. 
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Banks Urged 
To Finance 


Plane Sales 


NEW YORK.—Besides planning 
to make an intensive effort to get 
a major share of postwar automo- 
bile sales financing business after 
the war, banks are considering the 
possibilities of airplane _ sales 
financing. 

A quarter-century ago bankers 
were cool to the idea of automo- 
bile sales financing and resultantly 
lost the field to finance companies. 
They are now being warned not to 
make the same mistake with the 
airplane. 

Commenting upon the potentiali- 
ties of postwar airplane financing, 
Walter B. French, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Assn. in 
charge of its credit activities, told 
the annual convention here re- 
cently of the New Jersey Bankers 
Assn.: 

“Before we let another oppor- 
tunity go by, let us reflect for a 
moment on what happened 25 
years ago when somebody told a 
banker audience that they should 
interest themselves in automobile 


financing. We did not accept the | 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CONESTOGA, designed as a ‘“‘flying box-car,’’ goes into full-scale production 
at new Defense Plant Corp. plant, operated by Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 


in Philadelphia. 


opportunity then and other agen- 
cies entered the field and made 
handsome profits over the years. 
The startling truth is that in many 
cases banks put up the money at 
low rates of interest. 

“You know what the situation is 
today—after a twenty-year late 
start, we are doing everything pos- 


sible by way of planning and pro- 
motional work to get a major 
share of that business when it is 
again available. So let us stay 
close to the aviation industry and 
remember that after the war hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men 
will return to civilian life who have 
become experienced in aviation.” 
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AIRCRAFT NEWS 


‘Flying Forties’ Best 


Plane Customers 


By Charles Evans 


THE AUTOMOBILE DEALER has a large and promis- 
ing group of customers ready at hand when and if he 
takes up the sale of the popular airplane after the war. 
This is the group of men and women in their forties, 
probably the most logical purchasers of the private plane, 


and a group that has never 
been singled out and ap- 
proached by the aviation in- 


ustry. A slogan to cover the 
situation—and American salesmen 
are very fond of slogans—might be: 
“These are the Flying Forties. 
Start the Forties Flying.” 

The Flying Forties, the years 
1940-50, have already been featured 
in advertising by an aviation com- 
pany, but actual conditions have 
gone so far beyond their advertis- 
ing copy that the phrase has not 
been used lately. If ever there was 
a decade in which the airplane has 
affected the lives of the people, 
this is it. Thus far, however, it 
has struck with little force upon 
the private lives and transportation 
habits of Americans, but, inevita- 
bly, it will. 

The 16 million men and women 
in their forties have not taken to 
the air. They saw the airplane 
grow from a novelty after the 
first war to a practical necessity 
in public transportation, but it 
has never challenged them to 
use it personally. Out of 130,000,- 
000 people in the United States, 
some 130,000 now hold licenses 
to fly, and perhaps 100,000 more, 
up to the outbreak of this war, 
had learned and later abandoned 
the art. Most of these pilots are 
under forty. Others have gone 
on buying and using the more 
convenient and less expensive 
automobile. 

Aviation people agree now that 
unless and until the airplane be- 
comes less expensive to buy and 
fly, and more convenient to use by 
the average American, it will not 
be sold in quantity. Postwar plans 
of dozens of manufacturers are de- 
signed to bring about these 
changes, and if they do, the decade 
may well become the Flying 


Forties. 
* * * 


Better Customers 


For Planes 

THESE 16,000,000 men and 
women in their forties are already 
customers of the automobile dealer. 
They will be better customers for 
airplane sales than almost any 
other age group, and for several 
reasons. 

First, they are more settled and 
steady than the youngsters who 
have hitherto bought planes. They 
will be safer pilots. 

Second, they have more money 
than they had when they were 
young and, just a few of them, 
keening to fly. 

Third, they have their insurance 
and savings habits lined up and 
stabilized. 

Fourth, they have more leisure 
to travel than the youngsters 
who are still establishing homes, 
accumulating savings, rearing 
youngsters and finding their 
place in the working world. 

People in their forties mostly 
have children old enough to be 
left at home, or in school. 

Fifth, the “forties’ know more 
about mechanical things. They 
have had experience with automo- 
biles, many of them, for 20 years, 
and even the housewife knows 
what makes the wheels go around. 
They would take to the airplane 
as comfortably as they took to the 
automobile, and as intelligently. 

Sixth—and perhaps this is the 
most important point—they are old 
customers of the automobile dealer. 
Many of them have given a single 
dealer all their automobile busi- 
ness for 20 years, and most of 
them have contact with him or an- 
other dealer almost every week. 

= ~ 


Fear of Flying 
Still Handicap 
THERE ARE some sales obsta- 


cles. The greatest probably is still 
the psychological one; fear of fly- 


ing; doubt as to physical ability. 
This requires some selling. As 
private flying increases, the selling 
job will become easier, because 
Americans’ willingly follow’ the 
crowd. We need an airplane easy 
to fly, easy to maintain, and one 
which will do as much or more for 
its owner as the automobile does. 
We know that the average person 
can fly, and that age is a very 
small handicap. More and more 
examples like that of A. I. Martin 
of Montour Falls, N. Y., who learn- 
ed to fly when he was 79, and who 
is still at it at 82, will appear, and 
more and more reliable citizens in 
their forties will take up flying. It 
can be expected to snowball just 
as automobile ownership did. 

“Let’s just take it around the 
block” will give way to “Let’s 
take it over town and see how 
you like it,” in the salesman’s 
lexicon, and that will usually be 
the deciding argument. 

Second, after the war, the aver- 
age person in his forties will want 
a new car. That should not seri- 
ously affect the private plane mar- 
ket because the private plane will 
not be ready for several years after 
the war, that is, in large numbers, 
This is the guess of the industry 
today, but many are inclined to 
hedge with the statement that any- 
thing can happen in such a new 
and fast-moving industry as avia- 
tion. A safe, economical and useful 
airplane for the family can appear 
overnight, and turned out of our 
tremendous leftover war plants in 
such numbers as to rival automo- 
bile registrations. 

Third, there will be nowhere to 
go even if we have airplanes. This 
is a real obstacle, but one on which 
vigorous action can be expected. 
The federal and state governments 
are not inclined to wait until the 
private airplane forces construction 
of landing facilities. Travel-hungry 
Americans will be welcomed by 
air to our scenic and historic spots 
by landing facilities constructed 
by private funds as well as govern- 
ment funds, because the _ tourist 
industry is still large and progres- 
sive. This drawback may be im- 
portant in the first few years after 
the war, but landing facilities are 
always given high priority in pub- 
lic works programs, and a period 
of unemployment after the war 
would certainly affect the number 
of such facilities constructed. 

*x * * 


Trading In Wheels 


For Wheels and Wings 
IT WOULD SEEM the argu- 
ments for approaching those in 
their forties outweigh the obsta- 
cles to selling them. A national 
campaign of “institutional” adver- 
tising ought to be effective. Local 
campaigns by dealers among cus- 
tomers whom they have known for 
many years would supplement such 
an effort. The proof of the pudding 
would come when the man down 
the block comes back with his 
family from an aerial vacation, liv- 
ing proof that, while he is a 
“responsible, solid citizen,” with 
money in the bank, children in 
school and a standing in the com- 
munity, he is still a pilot and able 
to do things previously thought 
possible only for youngsters. 


Most favorable development 
for the automobile dealer in air- 
planes will be the roadable plane. 
It will bring the ultimate in 
personal transportation and 
make the transition from the 
ground to the air for old cus- 
tomers much easier. Strong and 
conflicting opinions exist among 
pilots and aeronautical engineers 
about this type of plane, but 
several companies are proceeding 
with plans to produce them. 

It should be easy to persuade an 
old customer to trade in his wheels 
for wheels and wings. 
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MISS FRAN HARRIS (WWJ INTER- 
VIEWER): Stan—Mr. and Mrs. Listener 
—here’s Mrs. Myrtle Johnson—Mrs. 
Johnson, here’s Mr. and Mrs. Listener— 

MRS. MYRTLE JOHNSON: Hello, Mr. and 
Mrs. Listener— 

ANNOUNCER: Hello. And getting right 
down to business—where do you work, 
Mrs. Johnson? 


MRS. JOHNSON: Great Lakes Steel— 


ANNOUNCER: Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion—in the office, of course— 


MRS. JOHNSON: No—in the mill— 


ANNOUNCER: In the m--- What? A lady 
steelworker? Can’t be. 

MISS FRAN HARRIS: She is, though; she’s 
proof positive that women can work in 
steel mills and like it. As a matter of 
fact, there’s a good big percentage of 
women working down at Great Lakes 
Steel— 


ANNOUNCER: I'll be darned. What do you 
do, Mrs. Johnson? 


MRS. JOHNSON: I’m a bander— 
ANNOUNCER: What was that? 


MRS. JOHNSON: I’m a bander—!I put bands 
around piles of steel strips—get them 
ready for shipping— 

MISS HARRIS: Stan looks about worn out 
by now—it’s too much for him. You 
see, the legend has grown up about the 
steel industry that it’s strictly a man’s 
business—not an ordinary man’s busi- 
ness, either—it’s a job for a big, strong, 
powerful man— 

MRS. JOHNSON: And it’s upset everything 
to have women walk into steel mills and 
go to work. Of course, we should say 
they don’t do the heavy jobs—they don’t 
work with the furnaces— 

ANNOUNCER: If I can recover enough, I’ll 
ask it—what do women do in the steel 
mills—besides banding, and | don’t know 
what that is either— 

MRS. JOHNSON: Some of the girls operate 
cranes— 

ANNOUNCER: Ohmygosh; you mean, they 
operate overhead cranes that pick up 
loads of steel? 

MISS HARRIS: You should see them, Stan. 
They run the crane down to a load of 
redhot steel strips—they manipulate the 
levers to pick up the steel and carry it 
over to a clean place where it can cool. 

ANNOUNCER: Women drivers on overhead 
cranes. Think what would happen if 
some of that redhot steel hit anybody. 

MRS. JOHNSON: The steel industry wouldn’t 
have women on the job if the boss didn’t 
think they’d do well—women crane 
operators are just as careful as men— 

ANNOUNCER: What else do women do at a 
steel mill? 

MRS. JOHNSON: Some of them are elec- 
tricians— 

ANNOUNCER: Think of it? 

MRS. JOHNSON: Some of them are machin- 
ists—some of them are inspectors—there 
are table operators— 

ANNOUNCER: What’s that? 

MRS. JOHNSON: They have to do with the 
operation of running sheets of steel out 
onto what they call “tables” to be cut— 

MISS HARRIS: Back to your particular Job, 
though, Mrs. Johnson—exactly what is 
banding? 
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On Tuesday, May 16, at the request of The Detroit 
News Station WWJ, Mrs. Myrtle Johnson, an em- 
ployee of Great Lakes Steel Corp., stepped before a 
microphone for the first time in her life, to tell 
Detroit about her job. 


Mrs. Johnson is fifty years old. She works seven 
days a week doing the housework in her home at 
Wyandotte, Mich. She works seven days a week 
at the Great Lakes plant in Ecorse, Mich. 


She is a woman steelworker. 


Besides working, Myrtle Johnson worries about the 
welfare of her family which — to her — is thinking 
about her country. 


Mrs. Myrtle Johnson, of Wyandotte, tells below 
what she is doing for her country and her family. 


When she speaks—THIS IS DETROIT—THIS IS 


AMERICA. 


MRS. JOHNSON: Wrapping bands of flexible 
steel around great piles of steel strips— 
getting them ready for shipping— 

MISS HARRIS: | know—but you don’t pick 
up a bundle of steel strips and tie them 
together—how do you do it? 


MRS. JOHNSON: Oh, I see what you mean. 
We have four steel bands which go 
around a pile of steel strips—the pile 
is governed by the order which has to be 
filled, of course—we lay the bands out 
on wooden blocks on the floor—two 
lengthwise, two crosswise— 


ANNOUNCER: Just like wrapping parcel 
post— 


MRS. JOHNSON: Yes, then the crane brings 
the strips and puts them down on the 
bands—we simply bring the bands up 
around the bundle of steel, jack them up 
tight, and crush the ends together. The 
crane carries the package to the freight 
car—of course, sometimes we do put 
special wrapping paper around the steel 
—that’s when it’s of higher grade— 


ANNOUNCER: The way you tell about the 
crane doing all the heavy work, it 
doesn’t sound so bad— 

MISS HARRIS: Two women work together— 
that makes it easier. It’s still making 
steel men gasp to go through the mills 
and see women on the job. 

ANNOUNCER: How’d you happen to get in- 
terested in working at Great Lakes 
Steel, Mrs. Johnson? 


MRS. JOHNSON: Most natural thing in the 
world—my husband and two sons work 
there— — 


MISS HARRIS: You'll be interested in Mrs. 
Johnson’s family—she has another son 
who’s going to graduate from Wyandotte 
High School this June—he’s only sixteen, 
too— 

ANNOUNCER: He’s smart. 


MRS. JOHNSON: He is. He works hard, too, 
now he’s working with a window clean- 
ing company after school—my daughter 
works in the Ecorse Bank—and |! have 
another daughter who’s married and 
lives in Grosse Pointe. 

MISS HARRIS: What does the family think 
of your working? 

MRS. JOHNSON: They like it—we’re inter- 
ested in winning the war—soon. 
MISS HARRIS: The whole family is—the 

Johnsons have quite a lot of land down 
in Ecorse, and they have a super de luxe 
victory garden—how many ears of corn 

did you sell last year? 


MRS. JOHNSON: We averaged 50 dozen a 
day during the season—then | put up a 
lot of vegetables, too—600 quarts. 

ANNOUNCER: Were you working for Great 
Lakes Steel then? 

MRS. JOHNSON: Certainly. Now this year 
we’re getting the garden ready again— 
my husband has a tractor—it’s one of 
those that hangs together by willpower 
but he’s already plowed up 18 lots for 
our neighbors—and he’s just beginning 
on ours. 

MISS HARRIS: The four of you who work 
in the mill must be on the same shift, 
then— 


MRS. JOHNSON: No, we all work different 
turns— 


ANNOUNCER: Do you say turns instead of 
shifts? 


MRS. JOHNSON: You do in the steel busi- 
ness—just as you say mill instead of 
plant. We take turns each week—one 
week we'll be on in the daytime, another 
week will be from 4:00 to 12:00— 
another will be at midnight till morning. 


MISS HARRIS: But if everybody’s on dif- 
ferent turns, how do you ever see each 
other? 


MRS. JOHNSON: We always have one big 
meal a day. We simply schedule it out. 
My married son is on the same turn 
with me—the other son and my husband 
are on the turn just after mine, so we 
do manage. 


MISS HARRIS: How do you handle house- 
work and such? 


MRS. JOHNSON: On schedule—for instance, 
Monday is always washday—maybe |! 
do the washing in the morning and 
work in the afternoon. If my daughter 
is on days—!I do the washing at night. 
Tuesday, my daughter does the ironing 
and | clean the house. Wednesday |! 
try to bake up a lot of things for the 
week ahead. It’s just a question of 
planning. 


ANNOUNCER: And in between times, the 
Johnsons work in the Victory garden. 
What a family. 


MISS HARRIS: You like your job, though, 
don’t you, Mrs. Johnson? 


MRS. JOHNSON: Yes I do. Once you work 
with steel it gets you; anything else 
seems insignificant—there’s great power 
in steel—there’s beauty—steel is the 
beginning of all kinds of industry—it’s 
the fundamental material that’s needed 
for a machine age— 


MISS HARRIS: There’s a great magnificence 
about a steel mill, too—huge equipment 
—great weights are handled—there’s 
great heat in melting steel—it’s a sight 
you never forget to see them pour the 
molten metal into moulds. 


MRS. JOHNSON: A steel mill is one place 
where you know you’re working to win 
the war—working just as directly as 
though you were handling a gun— 
because without that steel, there’d be 
no gun. 


ANNOUNCER: What kind of steel do they 
make down there at Great Lakes, Mrs. 
Johnson? Is it fine steel for precision 
tools? or what? 


MRS. JOHNSON: It’s heavier steel—some of 
it goes into landing mats for airplanes 
—some of it goes to make the caterpillar 
treads on tanks and half tracks—some 
of it goes to make the Navy Quonset 
huts—metal houses, you know— 


MISS HARRIS: You must get a deep sense of 
satisfaction out of working with such 
vital material, Mrs. Johnson? 


MRS. JOHNSON: |! do. I feel a part of 
things—!I wouldn’t trade jobs with any- 
body in the world. 


MISS HARRIS: You’re a lucky person to 
have a job you like so well—thanks a 
lot for coming down to tell about it. 
1! wouldn’t be surprised if a lot of women 
look into the possibilities of working at 
Great Lakes Steel. 


MRS. JOHNSON: It’s a very gratifying 
experience. 





The above radio interview is published by Great Lakes Steel Corporation with permission of Station WWJ, from “Fran Harris Reports.” 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of National Steel Corporation 
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Stiffer Car-Sharing Rules 
Held Necessary by OPA 


WASHINGTON. Stiffening of | 
car-sharing regulations for home- | 
to-work driving to attain a na- 
tional goal of 3.5 riders for every | 
passenger automobile is necessary 
both to conserve gasoline and to 
make sure cars now on the road 
last out the war, the Office of War 
Information reported last week on 
the basis of data furnished by the:| 
Office of Price Administration, the | 
Office of Defense Transportation 
and Petroleum Administration for 
War. 

To reach this goal, 


it will be 


Vandigriff-Allen Gets 


Federal Truck Contract 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Vandi- 
griff-Allen Motor Co. has been ap- 
pointed distributor for Federal 
trucks, according to an announce- 
ment by Joe A. Allen. 

The company also. distributes 
Chryslers and Plymouths. 





It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news 
better renew NOW! 


Each wing of a DC-3 transport 
plane is fastened on with 328 


nuts and bolts. 


Unless the stress and strain are 
distributed equally, some of the 


bolts shear off. 


The answer was found in Elastic 
Stop Nuts. These nuts can be 
given precisely the right tension 


—then lock fast. 


necessary for practically everyone 
holding a B or C ration card to 
cooperate in car pools, OPA of- 
ficials said. 

Passenger automobiles are going 
off the road at the rate of 1,500,000 
a year. About 4,200,000 of an or- 
iginal 28,000,000 cars in use at the 
time the United States entered the 
war will have left the road by the 
end of 1944 through scrappage and 
storage, according to ODT esti- 
mates, and there are no new cars 


| being made. 


In addition, there is an actual 
shortage of gasoline itself, PAW 


reported. There is not enough to} 
| power the immense American mili- 


tary machine and also permit un- 


limited civilian driving. Today, it | 


is estimated, the average car trav- 
eling to work carries between 2 
and 2% persons. If that average 
can be boosted mathematically to 
between 3 and 3%, one-third less 
cars can be used-—a saving of 
enough gasoline to power 1,000 
Flying Fortresses on a_ six-hour 
bombing mission every day. 


TYPICAL of the rapid progress be- 
ing made in the art of manufacturing 
from metal powders is the self-lubri- 
cating bronze gun bearing, above, 
made by Amplex division of Chrysler 
Corp. Merva Wilson, framed by the 
bearing, gives an indication of size. 
Chrysler reports that production has 
been started on parts made from metal 
sa approaching 100 pounds in 
weight. 


s . 
| La.’s Sales Tax Bill 
| 
| BATON ROUGE, La.—A 1-cent sales 
| tax bill has been introduced in the 
state legislature here with administra- 
tion support. Proceeds would go into 
'the general fund. 





—the 4th Dimension 


Bans Used Car ‘Marathon’; 
‘Institutionals’ Hit 
By Pete Wemhoff 


Cancels Adv. 


WFIL, Blue network outlet in 
Philadelphia, last week issued a 
blanket cancellation of used car 
advertising and, at the same time, 
declared it was “stopping the 
‘highest prices offered’ marathon” 
over the station “in deference to 
our listeners.” 


Reaction among local used car 
dealers was varied. One said he 
didn’t feel that advertising of used 
ears differed much from other 
items; furniture, for instance. 
Another, however, said that he 
could well understand that “lis- 
teners would complain” about used 
car promotion and declared that 
he appreciated the position in 
which the station found itself. 
Some used car dealers said that 
| the blanket cancellation wouldn’t 


THE NUT THAT 
SOLVED 
THIS PROBLEM 


How to Make Each of 328 Fastenings 
Carry an Equal Share of the Load 


It’s the elastic collar that does 
the trick. It molds itself to the 
bolt threads and grips them 
tight. The nut can’t jiggle loose. 


This is one of the important 


structural fastening jobs which 
Elastic Stop Nuts have solved. 


LOCKED ON 
THE BOLT BY 
THE ACTION OF 
THE GRIPPING 
RED COLLAR 


We've been told Elastic Stop 


Nuts, by solving many such 


structural fastening 


MADE IN All 


problems, 


have revolutionized aircraft con- 


struction. 


These nuts lock fast—are safe. 
They stay tight and secure even 
in the face of unusual vibration. 
That’s why they are approved 
for fastening such vital parts of 
an airplane’s structure. 


THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS 


duction. 


After the war ESNA nuts with 
the red collar will be ready to do 
the hard jobs of peacetime pro- 


Any fastening problem you an- 


ticipate will be welcomed by our 


THE COLLAR 

S$ ELASTIC, 
THE NUT CAN 6F 
USED TIME AND 
TIME AGAIN 


ELASTIC 


© 
SIZES AND TYPES — WITH 


TRAOE 


engineers. They are ready to help 
you solve it and recommend the 
proper Elastic Stop Nut. 


MARK oe 
STOP NUT CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


UNION, NEW JERSFY AND 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


have much effect because most 
“liquidation” of cars has already 
taken place. 


‘Educational Ads’ 


Thomas H. Beck, president of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
told a New York meeting of the 
National Assn. of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel, Inc., that he did 
not like “institutional” advertis- 
ing, but did believe in “educa- 
tional” advertising. 

Asserting that advertisers 
should not take up space unless 
they had “something to sell or 
news to tell,” he charged that a 
“great deal of misinformation 
had been published in so-called 
institutional advertising,” while 
a “great deal of good” had been 
accomplished through “educa- 
tional” advertising. 


Rubicam Retires 


Raymond Rubicam has an- 
nounced his resignation as chair- 
man of the board of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., and his retirement 
from active participation in the 
advertising agency business, effec- 
tive July 1. He will dispose of his 
holdings to the company, of which 
he was a cofounder in 1923, and 
they will be made available to 
members of the organization over 
a period of time. 

While he asked to be wholly 
relieved of his activities he will 
remain for the present a direc- 
tor and consultant to the man- 
agement, it was explained. No 
other changes in officers or di- 
rectors will be made at this time. 


Sigurd S. Larmon, Young & 
Rubicam president, will be the 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. He will be assisted in top 
management by Louis N. Brock- 
way, executive vice-president, who 
joined the concern in 1930, and 
Charles LeRoy Whittier, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the plans 
board, who became associated with 
the agency in 1924. 


AAC Officers 


All officers of the Automotive 
Advertisers’ Council were reelected 
for the 1944-45 year at the semi- 
annual meeting held in Hot 
Springs, Va. They are: 

President, Russell W. Case jr., 
advertising manager, Thermoid 
Co.; Vice-President, T. Faxon Hall, 
sales promotion manager, Walker 
Mfg. Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl 
B. Dietrich, advertising manager, 
Wagner Electric Co. 

The Executive Committee con- 
sists of the above officers and 
Charles C. Tapscott, advertising 
manager, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 
as past president. The board of 
directors consists of: 

R. W. Case Jr., Thermoid Co.; 
T. F. Hall, Walker Mfg. Co.; C. B. 
Dietrich, Wagner Electric Co.; 
C. C. Tapscott, McQuay-Norris 
Mfg. Co.; . A. Kirkpatrick, 
Wilkening Mfg. Co.; J. F. Apsey jr., 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co.; R. M. 
Schutz, Moremont Automotive 
Products, Inc.; B. Hotvedt, Black- 
hawk Mfg. Co.; S. Shepard, Ray- 
bestos Division; R. Hammond, 
Globe-Union, Inc.; G. Robers, 
Weatherhead Co. 

Committee chairmen are: Trade 
Paper Relations, T. Faxon Hall; 
Catalogs and Literature, C. B. 
Dietrich; Publicity, W. A. Kirk- 
patrick; Shows, J. F. Apsey jr.; 
Advertising, Distribution Practices, 
S. Shepard; Program, Gene Robers. 


Notes 

Bill McLean, Fisher Body adver- 
tising manager, who has been seri- 
ously ill for the past two weeks at 
Women’s Hospital, Detroit, was re- 
ported Thursday to be progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Ralph Roessler, public relations 
chief at Campbell-Ewald on the 
Chevrolet account, was given a 
sendoff Thursday by the company, 
client and newspapermen. Among 
those attending the luncheon were 
Henry Ewald, president of Camp- 
bell-Ewald, and C. P. Fisken, ad- 
vertising manager of Chevrolet. 
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How to increase your 


truck tire mileage 


| 4 suggestion Of vital importance 
lo all motor truck operators 


HESE war days every truck is at : 
e 
the mercy of its tires. . 


That’s why recapping is so impor- 
tant—it saves tires—and thereby saves 
trucks for essential wartime service. 


Large fleet operators have made it a 
practice for years to recap their truck 
tires—but operators of two, three or 
five trucks do not always realize how 
much longer tires last when recapped. 


Start a recapping program for your 
tires now, if you are not already doing 
so. Recap the minute the tread wears 
smooth. Don’t presume you can get 
new tires. Your ration board may not 
be able to allot you any, because mili- 
tary needs have increased enormously. 


No special permission is required for 
recapping. But the government urges 
timely recapping as a transportation 
These handy, ready reference guide-books are not 
advertising pieces but valuable wartime aids on 
the care and maintenance of all makes of trucks. 
For free copies, see the nearest Studebaker dealer 
—no obligation. Or write Studebaker, Truck 
Division, Dept. CC-5, South Bend 27, Indiana. 


conservation measure. 
See your truck or car dealer for ad- 
vice on how best to get your tire re- 


capping done. 


NOW BUILDING WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE BOEING FLYING FORTR ESS -MULTIPLE-DRIVE MILITARY TRUCKS -OTHER VITAL WAR MATERIEL 


ee 
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Willys Passes 
2 Million Mark 
On Big Shells 


TOLEDO.—A trainload of am- 
munition 25 miles in length has 
left the Willys-Overland plant here 
since the first shipment of 155 mm. 
shells by the auto concern less 
than three years ago, it was an- 
nounced last week. 

Now over the 2,000,000 mark, the 
company’s production of the 95- 
pound projectiles, it was disclosed 
by Ward M. Canaday, president, 
is at present divided among the 
high explosive, chemical and 
smoke types. 

The latter, which is being em- 
ployed on an extensive scale in the 
current Italian campaign, is the 
largest shell ever used by the 
Army for screening purposes and, 
according to the motor executive, 
is now being turned out on an 
assembly-line basis similar to that 
perfected by the auto firm for the 
mass output of high explosive and 
chemical ammunition when it 


undertook the artillery contract in 
1941. 

“At that time,” he said, “Willys 
engineers—after making inspection 
trips to other plants which were 


The Week 


the Line came through 
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TOTEM PONTIAC’S Bond Wagon served well during a recent war bond 


campaign in Seattle, Wash. 
doors 


preparing for the manufacture of 
similar ordnance material — con- 
cluded that the best method of 
fabricating the 155 mm. shell 
would have to be arrived at 
through techniques not yet tried. 

“As a result, they devised a 
mass-production method of forg- 
ing the medium artillery shell—a 
process previously used only in the 


The car delivered bonds directly to purchasers’ 
n a tieup with a large Seattle department store. 


manufacture of projectiles of a 
smaller caliber.” 


N. H. Gas Revenue Up 


CONCORD, N. H.— (UTPS) — The 
State Motor Vehicle Department has 
just reported that gasoline tax receipts 
in New Hampshire amounted to $164,- 
740 in March of this year, compared 
with $158,333 during the corresponding 
month of 1943. 


Training AAF Mechanics 


Most Factory Classes on Liberator 


Now Being Held at Ford School 


DEARBORN.—AIl factory train- 
ing of Army Air Forces mechanics 
to service the big four-engined 
Liberators, with the exception of 
certain types of instruction on ac- 
cessories, is now being handled by 
the Ford Airplane School at Wil- 
low Run, the Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced last week. 

With many thousands of AAF 
men graduated to date from the 
Ford school, it now has been called 
upon to add to its own training 
program the work formerly accom- 
plished at another large aircraft 
company on the West Coast. 

Expansion of this training pro- 
gram coincides with the increased 
bomber production at Willow Run, 
where the approximate bomber-an- 
hour pace represents most of the 
nation’s current production of the 
four-engined Liberators. 


Much of the personnel of the 
Army Air Forces sent to Willow 
Run to take the five-week factory 
training course consists of recent 
graduates of the Army Air Forces 
Training Command’s own B-24 me- 


Life hadn’t changed much along that road—not for many a year. Then the electric line came 
through. All the farmers from Pomfret to Boswell’s Corners signed up for service. One 
short week started a trend which moved them and their families out of the horse and buggy 
era into the modern world. And because new ways of living bring new ways of thinking, 
that same week started a big change in their buying habits. They began to demand a whole 
range of products that make for profit and convenience on farms as well as in towns and cities. 


Forty-two percent of our farms had electric serv- 
ice in 1943. Governmental and utility programs 
aim to supply it to seventy-five per cent within five 
years after the war. This will mean an enormous 
increase in the call for appliances, motors, tools 
and all kinds of hardware products needed on 
the farm and in the farm home. 

Farmers now have billions of extra income. 


They’re spending a large part for things they can 


get today and investing still more in 


war bonds— 


assurance of their buying power tomorrow. Meet 


those rural dollars half way by stocki 


ng and show- 


ing products advertised in FARM JOURNAL. 
Read by over 2!/, million families, it is America’s 
largest and most influential rural magazine—your 


surest guide to rural sales. 


These are the products in your line advertised in 
current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 


A. C. SPARK PLUGS & FUEL PUMPS 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 

ARMCO STEELS 

AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 

BORG WARNER 

BUICK 

J. 1. CASE 

CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
CHEVROLET 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

CHRYSLER 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
DELCO BATTERIES 

DE SOTO 


DODGE 

DODGE TRUCKS 
ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
ETHYL 

EXIDE BATTERIES 
FIRESTONE TIRES 
FISHER BODIES 

FORD TRUCK 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

G. M. DIESEL 

G. M. TRUCK 

GOODRICH TIRES 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
NASH 


PENNZOIL 
PLYMOUTH 


SANI-FLUSH 


U. S. STEEL 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT 


FIR 


Of the 
ST FOUR 


ONLY ONE 


covers the rural market 


PUROLATOR OIL FILTERS 
RCA PRODUCTS 
REPUBLIC STEELS 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
STUDEBAKER 
TEXACO PRODUCTS 
UNION CARBIDE CO; 
U. S. RUBBER TIRES 


WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
WILLARD BATTERIES 
ZENITH RADIOS 


Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier's. 


FARM 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


JOURNAL 


Soba ee ae 4 ve 


Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 


chanics basic training course of 
about 19 weeks at Keesler Field; 
Miss. However, many are me- 
chanics who have been working 
on the line on Liberators with the 
First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Air Forces who are now coming 
to Willow Run for instruction on 
the later models. 

Approximately 185 instructors 
who constantly keep abreast o 
engineering changes in the Ford 
bombers, are on duty at the base 
to teach the Army mechanics in 
such courses as structures, hydrau- 
lics, electrical, engines, preflight 
and engine run-up, and the various 
inspections. 

The Army Air base is on the 
opposite side of the great airport 
from the Willow Run_ bomber, 
plant. Commanded by Lt. Col. Paul 
Adkins, the installation is a unit 
of the Army Air Forces Eastern 
Technical Training Command with 
headquarters in St. Louis and, in 
turn, is under the jurisdiction of 
the Army Air Forces Training 
Command at Fort Worth, Tex. The 
civilian instructors, with headquar- 
ters in the Ford School across the 
field, come to the base to conduct , 
the classes. 

In addition to the training of 
Army mechanics, the Ford Air-, 
plane School has trained more 
than 47,000 workers in from one 
to 10 occupational courses at the, 
bomber plant. 


DeSoto Building 
B-29 Sections 
In Quantity 


DETROIT.—DeSoto now is turn- 
ing out large quantities of B-29, 
sections, according to a Bureau of 
Public Relations War Department 
release last week. 

Several hundred subcontractors 
and other Chrysler plants, includ- 
ing its Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler divisions, are supply- 
ing major parts and subassemblies 
for the DeSoto B-29 airframe as- { 
sembly operations. 

The manufacturing of B-29 
superbombers is an interesting ex- 
ample of the cooperation of the 
Army Air Forces and American 
business—with the Boeing, Bell 
and Martin aircraft companies be- 
ing assisted by Dodge, DeSoto, 
Briggs, Wright, Hamilton and 
Fisher along with tens of thou- 
sands of subcontractors in prac- 
tically every state. 

Up to September, 1943, DeSoto 
was turning out nose and center { 
fuselage sections for B-26 bombers. 
Starting in September it began to 
change over to B-29 assembly 
production. 


Chrysler’s Dodge Chicago plant 
is making engines for the B-29 
bomber and other Army aircraft. 


Pontiac Gets E 


For Torpedoes 


PONTIAC. — Torpedo production 
by Pontiac Motor division has won 
the Army-Navy E Award, Secre- 


tary of the Navy James V. For- { 


restal has notified General Man- 
ager Harry J. Klingler. Pontiac 
Motor already flies the four-starred 
Navy E pennant awarded Jan. 20, 


1942, for Oerlikon gun production. , 


The award places Pontiac Motor 
in the category of holders of both 
flags. 


Mf 
Plans for a brief presentation of 


the latest award are being formu- 
lated. It is likely that the presen- , 
tation will be combined with the 
award of a guidon emblem re- 
cently bestowed on the Pontiac 
Motor plant protection force by the 
Army. 

Pontiac-built aerial torpedoes, 
which have been termed by ord- 
nance experts as the most diffi- 
cult weapon to build, have been 
with the U. S. fleet since March, 
1943. Recently the Navy informed 
Pontiac that its torpedoes had 
figured in the sinking of 15 Jap 
ships. 


Downs Moves Shop 


MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Downs Mo- 
tors, Inc., has moved its parts and 
service departments to 42 Bank St. 
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There are two ways to be a good salesman. You can 
hammer the living daylights out of a handful of 
prospects, or you can climb aboard the old shoe- 
leather and make calls, calls, calls. Of course the 
super-salesman calls again and again on a very great 
many prospects. The New York News is that kind 
of salesman. More than half the people on the 
streets of New York come from News families. The 
News gets to an average of 


7 out of 10 families in New York City 
14 out of 20 homes in block after block 
56 out of 80 apartments, mile after mile after mile. 


i 
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HOW MANY PROSPECTS DO YOU See 7 


Today The News has scant room for new lines in 
its brimful sack. But when the war is won The 
News will pick up new territory and lost time for 
the legion of American Merchants. When V-Day 
comes, place your advertising with New York’s 
super-salesman, The New York News. 


THE f}) NEWS 


NEW YORKS PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


NEWS BUILDING TRIBUNE TOWER 155 MONTGOMERY ST. 
New York 17 Chicago 11 San Francisco 4 
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New York City families read The News—Zf out of I 0 


Average net paid April circulation exceeded 2,000,000 Daily ... 3,700,000 Sunday 
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Willys Passes 
2 Million Mark 
On Big Shells 


TOLEDO.—A trainload of am- 
munition 25 miles in length has 
left the Willys-Overland plant here 
since the first shipment of 155 mm. 
shells by the auto concern less 
than three years ago, it was an- 
nounced last week. 

Now over the 2,000,000 mark, the 
company’s production of the 95- 
pound projectiles, it was disclosed 
by Ward M. Canaday, president, 
is at present divided among the 
high explosive, chemical and 
smoke types. 

The latter, which is being em- 
ployed on an extensive scale in the 
current Italian campaign, is the 
largest shell ever used by the 
Army for screening purposes and, 
according to the motor executive, 
is now being turned out on an 
assembly-line basis similar to that 
perfected by the auto firm for the 
mass output of high explosive and 
chemical ammunition when _ it 


undertook the artillery contract in 
1941. 

“At that time,” he said, “Willys 
engineers—after making inspection 
trips to other plants which were 


The Week 


the Line came through 
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TOTEM PONTIAC’S Bond Wagon served well durin 
campaign in Seattle, Wash. The car delivered bonds 
n a tieup with a large Seattle department store. 


doors 


preparing for the manufacture of| manufacture of projectiles of a 


similar ordnance material — con- 
cluded that the best method of 
fabricating the 155 mm. shell 
would have to be arrived at 
through techniques not yet tried. 

“As a result, they devised a 
mass-production method of forg- 
ing the medium artillery shell—a 
process previously used only in the 


a recent war bond 
irectly to purchasers’ 


smaller caliber.” 


N. H. Gas Revenue Up 


CONCORD, N. H.— (UTPS) — The 
State Motor Vehicle Department has 
just reported that gasoline tax we 
in New Hampshire amounted to $164,- 
740 in March of this year, compared 
with $158,333 during the corresponding 
month of 1943. 


Training AAF Mechanics =| 


Most Factory Classes on Liberator 


Now Being Held at Ford School 


DEARBORN.—AIl factory train- 
ing of Army Air Forces mechanics 
to service the big four-engined 
Liberators, with the exception of 
certain types of instruction on ac- 
cessories, is now being handled by 
the Ford Airplane School at Wil- 
low Run, the Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced last week. 

With many thousands of AAF 
men graduated to date from the 
Ford school, it now has been called 
upon to add to its own training 
program the work formerly accom- 
plished at another large aircraft 
company on the West Coast. 

Expansion of this training pro- 
gram coincides with the increased 
bomber production at Willow Run, 
where the approximate bomber-an- 
hour pace represents most of the 
nation’s current production of the 
four-engined Liberators. 

Much of the personnel of the 
Army Air Forces sent to Willow 
Run to take the five-week factory 
training course consists of recent 
graduates of the Army Air Forces 
Training Command’s own B-24 me- 


Life hadn’t changed much along that road—not for many a year. Then the electric line came 
through. All the farmers from Pomfret to Boswell’s Corners signed up for service. One 
short week started a trend which moved them and their families out of the horse and buggy 
era into the modern world. And because new ways of living bring new ways of thinking, 
that same week started a big change in their buying habits. They began to demand a whole 
range of products that make for profit and convenience on farms as well as in towns and cities. 


Forty-two percent of our farms had electric serv- 
ice in 1943. Governmental and utility programs 
aim to supply it to seventy-five per cent within five 
years after the war. This will mean an enormous 
increase in the call for appliances, motors, tools 
and all kinds of hardware products needed on 
the farm and in the farm home. 

Farmers now have billions of extra income. 


They’re spending a large part for things they can 
get today and investing still more in war bonds— 
assurance of their buying power tomorrow. Meet 
those rural dollars half way by stocking and show- 
ing products advertised in FARM JOURNAL. 
Read by over 2!/, million families, it is America’s 
largest and most influential rural magazine—your 


surest guide to rural sales. 


These are the products in your line advertised in 
current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 


A.C. SPARK PLUGS & FUEL PUMPS 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 

ARMCO STEELS 

AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 

BORG WARNER 

BUICK 

J. 1. CASE 

CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
CHEVROLET 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

CHRYSLER 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
DELCO BATTERIES 

DE SOTO 


DODGE 

DODGE TRUCKS 
ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
ETHYL 

EXIDE BATTERIES 
FIRESTONE TIRES 
FISHER BODIES 

FORD TRUCK 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 

G. M. DIESEL 

G. M. TRUCK 

GOODRICH TIRES 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
NASH 


PENNZOIL 
PLYMOUTH 


SANI-FLUSH 


U. S. STEEL 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT 


Of the 


FIRST FOUR 


ONLY ONE 


covers the rural market 


PUROLATOR OIL FILTERS 
RCA PRODUCTS | 
REPUBLIC STEELS 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
STUDEBAKER 
TEXACO PRODUCTS 
UNION CARBIDE CO; 
U. S. RUBBER TIRES 


WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
WILLARD BATTERIES 
ZENITH RADIOS 


Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier’s. 


FARM 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pablisher 


JOURNAL 


al ae ei Wife 


Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 


chanics basic training course of 
about 19 weeks at Keesler Field; 
Miss. However, many are me- 
chanics who have been working 
on the line on Liberators with the 
First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Air Forces who are now coming 
to Willow Run for instruction on 
the later models. 

Approximately 185 instructors 
who constantly keep abreast o 


engineering changes in the Ford - 


bombers, are on duty at the base 
to teach the Army mechanics in 
such courses as structures, hydrau- 
lics, electrical, engines, preflight 
and engine run-up, and the various 
inspections. 

The Army Air base is on the 
opposite side of the great airport 
from the Willow Run _ bomber 
plant. Commanded by Lt. Col. Paul 
Adkins, the installation is a unit 
of the Army Air Forces Eastern 
Technical Training Command with 
headquarters in St. Louis and, in 
turn, is under the jurisdiction of 
the Army Air Forces Training 
Command at Fort Worth, Tex. The 
civilian instructors, with headquar- 
ters in the Ford School across the 
field, come to the base to conduct 
the classes. 

In addition to the training of 
Army mechanics, the Ford Air- 
plane School has trained more 
than 47,000 workers in from one 
to 10 occupational courses at the 
bomber plant. 


DeSoto Building 
B-29 Sections 
In Quantity 


DETROIT.—DeSoto now is turn- 
ing out large quantities of B-29 
sections, according to a Bureau of 
Public Relations War Department 
release last week. 

Several hundred subcontractors 
and other Chrysler plants, includ- 
ing its Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler divisions, are supply- 
ing major parts and subassemblies 
for the DeSoto B-29 airframe as- 
sembly operations. 

The manufacturing of B-29 
superbombers is an interesting ex- 
ample of the cooperation of the 
Army Air Forces and American 
business—with the Boeing, Bell 
and Martin aircraft companies be- 
ing assisted by Dodge, DeSoto, 
Briggs, Wright, Hamilton and 
Fisher along with tens of thou- 
sands of subcontractors in prac- 
tically every state. 

Up to September, 1943, DeSoto 
was turning out nose and center 
fuselage sections for B-26 bombers. 
Starting in September it began to 
change over to B-29 assembly 
production. 


Chrysler’s Dodge Chicago plant 
is making engines for the B-29 
bomber and other Army aircraft. 


Pontiac Gets E 


For Torpedoes 


PONTIAC. — Torpedo production 
by Pontiac Motor division has won 
the Army-Navy E Award, Secre- 
tary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal has notified General Man- 
ager Harry J. Klingler. Pontiac 
Motor already flies the four-starred 
Navy E pennant awarded Jan. 20, 
1942, for Oerlikon gun production. 
The award places Pontiac Motor 
in the category of holders of both 
flags. 

Plans for a brief presentation of 
the latest award are being formu- 
lated. It is likely that the presen- 
tation will be combined with the 
award of a guidon emblem re- 
cently bestowed on the Pontiac 
Motor plant protection force by the 
Army. 

Pontiac-built aerial torpedoes, 
which have been termed by ord- 
nance experts as the most diffi- 
cult weapon to build, have been 
with the U. S. fleet since March, 
1943. Recently the Navy informed 
Pontiac that its torpedoes had 
figured in the sinking of 15 Jap 
ships. 


| Downs Moves Shop 


| MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Downs Mo- 
tors, Inc., has moved its parts and 
service departments to 42 Bank St. 


a 
a 
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HOW MANY PROSPECTS DO VOU See 7 


There are two ways to be a good salesman. Youcan ‘Today The News has scant room for new lines in 
hammer the living daylights out of a handful of __ its brimful sack. But when the war is won The 
prospects, or you can climb aboard the old shoe- —_— News will pick up new territory and lost time for 
leather and make calls, calls, calls. Of course the __ the legion of American Merchants. When V-Day 
super-salesman calls again and again ona very great comes, place your advertising with New York’s 
many prospects. The New York News is that kind _super-salesman, The New York News. 

of salesman. More than half the people on the 

streets of New York come from News families. The 


News gets to an average of ‘T’ Hi E fa} N EWS 


7 out of 10 families in New York City NEW YORKS PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


14 out of 20 homes in block after block 
4 NEWS BUILDING TRIBUNE TOWER 155 MONTGOMERY ST. 


56 out of 80 apartments, mile after mile after mile. New York 17 Chicago 11 Sen Feonciese 4 


New York City families read The News—f out of ] 0 


Average net paid April circulation exceeded 2,000,000 Daily ... 3,700,000 Sunday 
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Black Mark ket in. Tires 


Plea for Postwar Program... 
ph 


Upham Says Good Roads 
Save Motorist Money 


WASHINGTON. — Whatever ac- 
tion is taken by federal, state and 
local governments to establish an 
adequate postwar highway pro- 
gram will bring cash benefits in 
excess of the cost, in the opinion 
of Director Charles M. Upham, of 
the American Road Builders’ Assn., 
with headquarters here. 

While the average motorist may 
not think his car driving costs 
amount to a great deal, says Up- 
ham, the total spent in operating 
all cars, buses and trucks, and 
maintaining and constructing roads 
runs into billions annually. Prior 
to the war the aggregate costs 
were closely estimated at 17% 
billion dollars a year. 

“Of that vast sum,” he said, “a 
relatively small portion was spent 
for road and street construction 
and maintenance, less than 2% bil- 
lions. That means, for every seven 
dollars spent by the average road- 
user, only one dollar went into 
road upkeep and construction and 
six dollars went into direct car 
costs. 

“The only way to reduce the cost 
of driving motor vehicles is by 
providing roads and streets which 
will bring more miles of travel per 
gallon of gasoline, less brake and 
tire wear, fewer broken springs, 
longer vehicle life and fewer acci- 
dents. 

“Tests made in Iowa entailing 
260,000 miles of operation showed 
that gasoline costs on gravel roads 
were 10 percent higher than on 
high-type pavement; that the cost 


Chrysler Names 
Pape, Heston 


Regional Managers 


DETROIT.—Stewart W. Munroe, 
general sales manager of Chrysler 
division, announces the appoint- 

ment of two new 
regional man- 
agers. 

Charles Pape 
jr., will head the 
Syracuse region, 
with headquar- 
ters in Syracuse, 


C. Pape jr. 


N. Y., succeeding 
Frank L. Hend- 
erson, resigned, 
and Arthur B. 
Heston will as- 
sume the same 
post at Omaha, 
where he_ takes 
the place of Walter P. Cayot, who 
has entered private business. Both 
of the new regional managers 
were serving as special field repre- 
sentatives of the Chrysler division 
when selected for their present 
posts. 

Pape served with the Chrysler 
New York Co. and its predecessors 
as district manager until March 
when he was named on the fac- 
tory field staff. 

Before the war Heston was 
Chrysler district manager in Chi- 
cago. He recently was transferred 
to the factory staff as a member 
of the Planning division and served 
in that capacity until February 
when he was appointed special 
field representative. 


Fede ‘al-Moeul’s 


a! 

E Is Renewed 

DETROIT.—Admiral C. C. Bloch, 
U. S. N. (Ret.) chairman of the 
Navy Board for Production Awards, 
has notified the Federal-Mogul 
Marine Division here of the re- 
newal of the Army-Navy E. 

Since Pearl Harbor, productive 
capacity at Federal-Mogul has 
been greatly augmented. Today 
the entire production of propellers 
is going to the Allied Navy. 

Federal-Mogul operates four 
plants, two in Detroit, a foundry 
in Greenville, Mich., and a plant 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A. B. Heston 


of lubricating oil was 40 percent 
higher; that car repairing costs 
were three times higher. 

“No tests have been made on the 
high costs of driving over deterior- 
ated, over-age pavements but obvi- 
ously they exact huge tolls. 

“Roads and streets are a casualty 
of the war. Even before the war, 
road and street construction lagged 
behind actual needs. During the 
war, new construction has prac- 
tically stopped and manpower, 
equipment and material shortages 
have also caused a neglect of 
maintenance. 

“To make up for lost time and 
to meet even the minimum post- 
war needs, we are going to have to 
greatly step up highway construc- 
tion. Plans being made by indus- 
try and business for future well- 
being will have one certain result 
—an immediate and continued in- 
crease in highway traffic. Unless 
a bold attack is made on inade- 


THE SIMPLE, quick-acting method 
of locking the new ESNA Spring-Lock 
Fastener is shown here. The stud end 
of fastener is shown in position with 
body (1). Figure 2 shows the stud 
cam-slot making contact with the 
spring cross-bar section, and Figure 
3 shows how, with less than a quarter 
turn, the cam picks up the spring 
cross-bar, pulls it down past the crest 
and snaps it into locked position. 


quate roads and streets, plans for 


converting to peacetime business 
activity will be seriously hampered 
if not defeated.” 


ne 


mT 


Attacked in Mexico 


MEXICO CITY.—(UTPS)—Presi- , 
dent Avila Camacho is expected to 
intervene in an effort to keep! 
Mexico’s automotive transport! 
services from being completely | 
stalled by the tire shortage in this | 
country. 

The forthcoming presidential ac- | 
tion was announced as thousands | 
of irate drivers of trucks, taxis and} 
buses from all over the republic | 
blocked traffic on the main streets} 
of this capital for over an hour} 
and a half in protest against the | 
black market in tires. 

Led by the Chauffeurs Guild—| 
central labor body embracing the | 
Delivery Workers Union, the Na-| 
tional Autotransport Federation, 
and the National Union of Chauf-| 
feurs—the drivers voiced their dis-| 
satisfaction with current methods 
of tire distribution at a giant meet- | 
ing in a local theater. 

Speaker after speaker charged) 
that they are being asked 600 pesos | 
apiece for tires in spite of the fact | 
that the government has fixed the| 
price at 200 pesos. 


and a som. 


The gathering was opened by 
Juan Parcero with the assertion! 
that an increasing number of 
transport vehicles are being im- 
mobilized for lack of tires. 

Under the solution proposed by 
the president, tires for the trans- 
port industry would be turned over 
to a committee representing the 
Ministry of National Economy, the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers 
and the Chauffeurs Guild. 

This committee would in turn be 
responsible for the fair distribution 


lof the tires among the nation’s 


drivers. 


Obituaries— 


Fred C. Behlendorf 
OSHKOSH, Wis.—Fred C. Behlen- 
dorf, 71, of 99 Park St., retired auto- 

mobile dealer, died recently. 


Laurence H. Gardner 
BUFFALO. — Laurence H. Gardner, 
71, secretary of the old Pierce Arrow 
Motor Car Co., died May 14 here. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter 


Al 


3 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 


4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 





an 
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SRUBBER COMPANY 


WASHINGTON. — Service _ sta- 
tions and other retail establish- 
ments cannot increase their ceiling 
prices for gasoline on the ground 
that they or their suppliers have 
added certain substances to the 
gasoline, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ruled last week. 

Ceilings of retail sellers are gen- 
erally the highest prices charged 
for a particular grade of gasoline 
in March, 1942. A specific defini- 
tion, effective May 22, says that 
“grade” means the three classifica- 
tions of gasoline generally recog- 
nized for retail sales by the petro- 
leum industry, namely, premium, 
regular and third grade. A gaso- 
line, irrespective of any substances 
added to it, is regarded as either 
premium, regular or third grade in 
the determination of ceilings under 
the retail petroleum regulation, 
OPA said. 

No new grades will be recognized 
by OPA unless conclusive evidence 
is presented showing that they 
would be generally recognized in 
the petroleum industry as new 
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Gas Retailers are Cautioned © 
On Price Increases | 


grades, the agency said. To estab- 
lish a new grade, an application 
must be made to OPA, presenting 
facts which make clear that the 
product is generally recognized as_ 
a new grade by the petroleum 
industry. 

At the same time, OPA provided 
a method for determining ceilings | 
on petroleum products sold at re-| 
tail establishments which cannot| 
be determined under the existing) 
provisions of the retail petroleum | 
products regulation. The method 
ealls for applications to the Dis-| 
trict OPA office for approval of a 
maximum price proposed by the) 
seller. Heretofore, applications had | 


Air Express Outlook 


Better Than Freight 

BALTIMORE. — Present out- 
look for air express in the post- 
war period is much brighter 
than that for air freight, Clin- 
ton Davidson, president of Man- 
agement Planning, Inc., of Jer- 
sey City, told a meeting of the 
Baltimore Advertising Club here 
recently. 

Within eight years after the 
war, he predicted, air express 
will exceed the entire 1940 first- 
class rail express. 

At least one airline, Davidson 
pointed out, is planning to fly 
planes to Paris after the war in 
15 hours, with the cost of a 
one-way ticket $112.50 and that 
for a roundtrip $202.50. 


to be made for a ceiling under the| Bresan Assists Olson 


General Maximum Price Regula-| 
tion. Today’s action will simplify} 
the procedure. | 

A third change excepts. the 
Panama Canal Zone and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska from the retail 
petroleum products regulation, as} 


prices of petroleum products 


those sections are controlled under | sistant 
| division. 


other regulations. 


At Whiz Automotive 


CAMDEN, N. J.—I. M. Olson, 
general sales manager of the Whiz 
Automotive division of R. M. Hol 
lingshead Corp., announces the ap- 
in| pointment of V. P. Bresan as as- 
that 


sales manager of 


Magic Carpet Grounded 


Plastics and Electronics Being Oversold, 
Westinghouse Expert Says 


DENVER.-Too much is being 
promised for plastics and. elec- 
tronics during the coming postwar 
era, Dr. A. Allan Bates, of Pitts- 
burgh, director of chemical and 
metallurgical research for West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., told 
Denver engineers last week at a 
joint meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Metals, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. The minute the war 
ends, according to Dr. Bates, “we're 
not going to jump aboard a magic 
plastic carpet and be wafted away 
to Bagdad on an electronic beam.” 

“By plastics,” said Dr. Bates, 
“we mean synthetic resins; in 
simpler words, man-made glues 
and cements for holding other 
materials together. But those other 
materials are old familiar friends 
—wood, canvas, paper, hemp and 
other natural fibers. By doing a 
better job, these resins offer great 








What makes the old town run? 


What makes the old town run? Your 
town. Any town. What makes it go from 
the time the milkman rattles the first 
bottles until the last storekeeper locks 
the safe, turns out the lights, rubs his 
tired eyes and starts for home? 


It’s not just one thing. It’s many 


things... but certainly tires play an im- 


portant part. There aren’t many 


new tires available and the ones 


we have, have seen a lot of service. 
But they’re still keeping the milk 
truck rolling in from the country 
every morning, and they’re haul- 
ing the youngsters to school, and 


they’re bringing the workmen home on 
schedule day after day just the same. 
The time, effort and skill of that local 
businessman, the independent tire deal- 
er, help keep those tires rolling. He makes 
strong, clean repairs or builds on new 
treads to keep the bus line, the fire de- 
partment—all the essential cars and 


trucks—on the job. Because he, 


too, has a stake in the com- 


munity, he keeps a watchful eye 


on the tires that make it run. 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 
dealer. It is the sign of a local, independent business built 
on experience, skilled service and products of quality. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE— For over 100 years, 
United States Rubber Company has been 
working with rubber. Its scientists and 
technicians are constantly exploring new 
fields, planning, designing and testing 
better products. They are serving through 


science that men may build a better world. 


TODAY'S TIRES—Today, on essential civilian 
cars, the new U. S. Royal Deluxe synthetic 
tire, designed by the same tire engineers 
who created the U. S. Royal Master, is 
proving again and again the time-tested 
statement, ** ‘U.S.’ Tires Are Good Tires.”’ 


TOMORROW'S TIRE—Out of the laboratory and 
the battlefield, the tires of tomorrow are 
now taking form. Whether made of syn- 
thetic rubber or natural rubber, with body 
of cotton, of nylon or of rayon, the U. S. 
Royal Master of tomorrow will be America’s 


favorite premium quality tire. 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


possibilities for industries already 
established. 

“Development of a light airplane 
industry on a mass_ production 
scale will make use of synthetically 
bonded plywood. There may be 
similar ‘plastic’ bodies for automo- 
biles, also, but for a long time to 
come, sheet steel will continue to 
do the job. Synthetic plastics, how- 
ever, should give those steel bodies 
more beautiful, more lasting 
finishes, 


“We can do things to wood now 
that were impossible a few years 
ago. We can change the natural 
lignin, which is the tree’s own 
cement for holding its fibers to- 
gether, transforming it chemically 
into a synthetic resin right in 
place, without disturbing the grain 
which gives wood its native beauty. 

“Applying heat, we can soften 
that binder, make our sheet of 
treated wood plastic, shape it, bend 
and compress it without breaking, 
then harden it into permanent 


form. But we still need logs for 
a starter. 


“Electronics is a fancy new 
name for our old friend, the radio 
tube and its practical use. The war 
has forced development of new 
uses, but we had radio in the first 
World War. After the war, it will 
be used to set plastic resins, cook 
beef and potatoes, guide airplanes 


through fogs, but it will still be 
radio.” 


Bosch Describes 
Advantages of 


Gas Injection 


_ SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Discuss- 
ing the advantages of Gasoline 
Injection, which has been perfected 
and put into production by Ameri- 
can Bosch Corp., Donald P. Hess, 
president, said that it provides 
higher efficiency, even with lower- 
grade gasoline, greater responsive- 
ness, smoother power delivery and 
elimination of fire hazard in the 
fuel induction system. 

Since gasoline is delivered uni- 
formly to all cylinders by this sys- 
tem, Hess said, all cylinders pull 
together in harmony, producing a 
smoother flow of power and quieter 
engine operation than was _ pos- 
sible before. 

“The engine equipped with Gaso- 
line Injection responds instantly to 
the touch of the throttle,” Hess 
said. “Time lag is_ eliminated, 
acceleration et and the 
engine performs more surely under 
all conditions.” 

Gasoline Injection is a method 
of fuel delivery adapted from the 
diesel engine, in which fuel is 
delivered to the cylinders in much 
the same way. American Bosch has 
manufactured diesel fuel injection 
equipment for many years. The 
company’s experience with the 
diesel system and many more years 
of work in the production of 
ignition systems for automotive 
and aviation engines was drawn 
upon heavily in the development of 
Gasoline Injection. 

In discussing the safety factor, 
Hess said that the air-induction 
system carries air only, which is 
not mixed with the fuel until it 
reaches the cylinders. 

While military use of Gasoline 
Injection is shrouded in secrecy, it 
is said to be extensive. 

“When the complete story is 
told,” Hess said, “it will represent 
an important chapter in the history 
of this war and a vital contribu- 
tion to victory. 

“And the postwar uses of Gaso- 
line Injection will, in time, have an 
important effect upon the public’s 
convenience, economy and enjoy- 
ment of gasoline-powered trans- 
portation of all kinds.” 


Memphis Hull-Dobbs 


Names Four Directors 

MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The promo- 
tion of four members of the Hull- 
Dobbs Co. (Ford) to directors was 
announced last week by Oscar 
Oakley, vice-president and general 
manager. The four are R. M. 
Gilmore, assistant secretary; B. M. 
Ferrell, assistant treasurer; Frank 
Godwin, secretary, and L. B. Lary, 
treasurer, 
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Likes to Hear Squawks 


Seattle Dealer Says Those the Firm 
Misses Cause the Most Trouble 


SEATTLE.—By using a central-,card are two simple questions: 


ized customer follow-up system 
involving hundreds of thousands of 
mailing pieces a year, Frank 
Hawkins, manager of Commercial 
Automotive Service, Inc. (DeSoto- 
Plymouth), is building up a store- 
house of future business. 

Every service customer of Com- 
mercial Automotive is sent a 
double postcard. On the return 


New Gulf Plan 
For Maintenance 


Is Developed 


PITTSBURGH.—Gulf Oil Corp. 
announced last week a new pro- 
tective car maintenance plan 
which is available to automobile 
owners generally. The plan is de- 
vised to help extend the life of 
present cars and to aid in seeing 
that transportation vital to the 
war effort is kept going. 


It is indicated that passenger 
automobiles are wearing out at the 
rate of approximately two million 
cars a year, or five thousand a 
day, and that passenger car regis- 
tration has dropped over five mil- 
lion cars since Pearl Harbor. Gov- 
ernment officials state that this 
rate is so alarming that it is a 
threat to the war effort. 

The Gulf protective car mainte- 
nance plan was developed in co- 
operation with ODT. 

Under the plan, which is de- 
signed for maximum convenience 
to war workers and other essential 
drivers, a car owner may telephone 
for service appointments in ad- 
vance, insuring against delay. 

Specific services for keeping cars 
in the best possible shape include 
Gulflex registered lubrication, 
crankcase draining, cleaning and 
refilling service, gear service, wheel 
bearing service, covered spring 
lubrication, air filter cleaning serv- 
ice, oil filter service, spark plug 
cleaning and testing, radiator serv- 
ices, tire services( inspection, re- 
pair, recapping), battery service, 
washing and lusterstone service, 
shock absorber service, and knee- 
action service. 


Weaver Wins 


White Star 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl. 
star has been added to the Army- 
Navy E pennant of the Weaver 


-A second 


This honor is in recog- 
nition of another six months of 
outstanding achievement in pro- 
ducing war equipment. The origi- 
nal E Award was won by Weaver 
on Jan. 23, 1943. 


Mfg. Co. 


Four Get Pontiac Award 


In Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—(UTPS) 

Four automobile men in this city 
have been awarded the Outstand- 
ing Owner Service award by Pon- 
tiac for helping to keep Manchester 
automobiles rolling. 

J. F. Malone, sales and service 
district manager of Pontiac’s Bos- 
ton zone, presented gold lapel pins 
and certificates to E. A. Laird, 
service manager, and T. O. Foster, 
parts manager, of Bridgeway Mo- 
tors, and C. H. Ramsey, service 
manager, and T. Lane, zone service 
manager, of the Hanover Hill 
Garage. 





“Was the work we did for you 
satisfactory?” and “Did you re- 
ceive courteous treatment?” 


While most of the returned 
cards are complimentary, Hawkins 
believes in making it easy for a 
customer to tell the company off 
if he feels like it. 

“The dangerous grievances,” 
Hawkins says, “are the ones we 
never hear about, but other people 


| do.” 


So Hawkins makes it easy for 


| the customer to complain, which 
| in 


turn gives the company a 
chance to smooth matters over and 
make adjustments if they are 
called for. 


Every morning the customer fol- 
low up department receives copies 
of both charge and cash orders 
which were processed in the audit- 
ing department the day before. | 
The department is operated by two 
women, Gerry Hudgens and Edith 
Sanstrone, who are kept busy all 
day by mailings, emergency phone 
campaigns and special studies for 
the boss. Just around a partial 
glass partition is Eddie Matson, 
superintendent of internal traffic, 
who supplies bits of missing infor- 
mation about the customers when 
needed. 


After the morning mailings are 
finished, the work orders are com- 
pared with the card file of owners’ 
names. Check marks are made on 
the cards of the old customers and 
new cards made out for new cus- 
tomers. By running through the 
ecards, it is easy to recognize the 
inactive customers by the lack of 
check marks, if a special drive for 
more business is on. 





Denver Dealer 
Hunting Cars 


e 
By Mail 

DENVER.—Used cars are very 
much in demand in Denver, and 
dealers continue to buy them as 
fast as offered. The O’Meara Mo- 
tor Co. (Ford) recently sent out a 
specially prepared message to a 
list of car owners with an attached 
reply card. The message said in 
part: 

“Important to You If 
Haven’t a 1944 Car License! Offi- 
cial records show that nearly 
20,000 Denver motorists have not 
taken out a 1944 car license. This 
means nearly 20,000 owners not 
now using their cars. Beyond 
doubt, many of these cars will soon 
come on the market for sale with 
consequent depressing of prices. 


“For the immediate present, how- 
ever, Al O’Meara can still pay you 
an extremely favorable cash price. 
For cars in good condition he 
offers real premium prices—right| 
now. Even if your car needs some} 
work done on it, Al O’Meara will 
pay top cash price (condition con- 
sidered). Mail the attached card 
today and let Al O’Meara make 
you a top cash offer.” 


The attached card, which needed 
no postage stamp for mailing, had | 
space for listing the make of the 
car, model, and the statement that 
the sender would sell if he consid- 
ered the price offered right. There 
was, of course, also space for 
name, address and phone number. 


You 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News} 
is a necessity. | 





Ready for Postwar... 


HAROLD RAYMOND, Chrysler dealer in Compton, 


Calif., is ready for 


postwar business, as indicated by the new establishment recently opened. 
Above is the new showroom, coutaining 6,000 square feet, in which could 


be displayed 12 Chrysler ‘‘New Yorkers” 


USED CAR DEPARTMENT is Harold Raymond’s particular 
he has just completed a new office for it. 


level, so that a salesman can get a view 


to best advantage. 


ride and 
It’s 4% feet above the ground 
of all portions of the lot from his desk. 


tae 


A SUPER-SERVICE station is operated by Harold Raymond in Compton, 


Calif., and has been showing a handsome profit. 


Upwards of 50,000 gallons 


of gasoline are delivered monthly, while two lubrication hoists are always 


busy. 


The tower is decorated with Neon tubing. 


‘Cars Will Last Longer’ 


Canton Service Shops’ Cooperative 
Ad Program Brings Results 


CANTON, O.—With the govern- 
ment warning automobile owners 
to make their cars last longer, the 
continuing program that has been 
in effect in Canton for more than 
two years takes on added interest 
to everyone operating a_ service 
shop. 

As a result of this program, Can- 
ton boasts that “Canton cars will 
last longer.” 


It started on Jan. 18, 1942, right 
after the government froze new 
cars. On that day, in the classified | 
section of the Canton Repository, | 
automobile concerns ran ads group- | 
ed together under an editorialized | 
heading, stressing the importance! 
of taking good care of cars. 


Since then, a similar grouping 
of ads under a similar editorialized 





| » 
PROUD MOMENT in the professional lives of these employes of Pontiac| head, has run every Sunday. Space 


Broadway Garage, 
E. 


C. Winston presented them with 


winners of Pontiac Outstanding Owner Service Awards. 
Tormond Larsen, service manager; Harold W. Russell, parts manager; Albert | 
salesman; and Emi 


Kursheedt, service 


1 G. 


pins and certificates as | 
| 


lapel 
Left to right, Winston, | 


gold 


Boessneck jr., owner. 


Inc., Kingston, N. Y¥., came when Pontiac District Manager| has varied up to a full page of 


such ads. Individual advertisers 
have increased or decreased space 
from week to week, according to 


|paid and will 


accumulation of service work on 
hand. But week in and week out, 
this group advertising feature has 
run. And Canton automobile people 
participating declare that: 

1. The program has kept their 
service departments going full tilt 
through those two difficult years 
and warded off many a financial 


| headache; and 


2. The program has kept Can- 
ton’s passenger cars at a collective 
peak of running condition that has 
pay dividends in 
war-worker transportation mileage. 

This latter fact is of special 
significance, since Canton ranks as 
one of the nation’s 10 most impor- 
tant war production centers. 

While these group ad pages 
have occupied as much as a whole 
page, on the average they have 
run five full columns. Individual 
ads have varied from two inches 
to 20 inches. Advertisers have in- 
cluded auto dealers, general ga- 
rages and special service stations. 


SERVICE—USED CARS 


MEWA Chooses 
William Butt 
As President 


CHICAGO.—William P. Butt, of 
the Chesapeake Auto Supply Co., 
Norfolk, Va. has been elected 
president of the Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Assn. Butt, who 
succeeds Walter M. Padgett, served 
as vice-president of the associa- 
tion last year. 

Advanced to the vice-presidency 
was Walter T. Mills, of Auto Parts 
Co., St. Louis; Rue B. Norcross, 
of Reinhard Brothers Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was elected secre- 
tary, and Franklin P. Gaul, of 
Gaul, Derr & Shearer Co., Phila- 
delphia, treasurer. 

New directors are Charles E. 
Easter, of Dutton-Lainson Co., 
Hastings, Neb.; Frank K. Meyer, 
of Joseph F. Meyer Co., Houston, 
Tex.; James L. Stevens, of Gen- 
eral Auto Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; 
Louis Post, of D & N Auto Parts 
Co., Inc., Greenwood, Miss., and 
Herbert Gillis, of Gillis & Warren, 
Ltd., Winnipeg. 

The MEWA has just issued a 
booklet, The Planning of Your 
Salesmen’s Catalogs. The associa- 
tion points out that the purpose of 
the booklet is “to assist whole- 
salers in setting up their present 
catalog material to better advan- 
tage” through presenting “a result- 
proven system whereby the whole- 
saler can condense and at the 
same time simplify the handling 
of present-day catalog material for 
use by both outside salesmen and 
countermen.” 


Coast Plant 
Planned By 
AP Parts Corp. 


TOLEDO, O.—A new manufac- 
turing plant to be opened on the 
west coast after the termination of 
the war was announced this week 
by R. G. Rule, president of AP 
Parts Corp. here. “Our board of 
directors has included in their 
postwar planning full recognition 
of the large volume of business 
now being done and of the ever- 
increasing potential for our prod- 
uct on the Pacific Coast. We want 
to give automobile owners every 
advantage possible in the econ- 
omies of west coast manufactur- 
ing,” said Rule. 

The location of the new manu- 
facturing facilities has not been 
decided upon, but as soon as re- 
strictions on manpower, building 
materials and machinery are lifted, 
the company will complete its 
plans. 

The AP Parts Corp. and _ sub- 
sidiary have for 35 years manu- 
factured mufflers, tail and exhaust 
pipes for cars, trucks, tractors and 
buses. 


Wasielewski 


Joins McCulloch 


MILWAUKEE.—McCulloch Engi- 
neering Corp., a Borg-Warner unit, 
announced last week appointment 
of Eugene W. Wasielewski as chief 
engineer as a step in building up 
a strong engineering staff for the 
firm’s superchargers. 

Wasielewski, who spent four 
years with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics on de- 
sign of superchargers and their 
adaptation to airplane engines, has 
aided subsidiary companies of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp. to 
develop superchargers as_ super- 
charger project engineer for 
Ranger Aircraft Engines division 
and as executive engineer of 
Stratos Corp. 

He will direct the engineering 
work at McCulloch in the further 
development and application of 
superchargers to diesel and gaso- 
line engines for land and marine 
uses. 


Cantwell Is Promoted 


By U. S. Rubber Co. 

NEW YORK.—I. L. Cantwell, 
former production manager of the 
Bristol plant, United States Rub- 
ber Co., has been appointed sales 
manager of battery separators, it 
was announced last week by C. W. 
Higbee, manager of the wire and 
cable department. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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Herb Graffis and Ralph Cannon, veteran sports writers. 


Add the stimulating sports articles by top 


troversial ideas, develops new angles in the regulation 
a 


experts’ forum. Poll results are widely quoted by news- 
in every Esquire issue. You get a fan fare recipe that 


conduct. the poll. It focuses informed opinion on con: 
and recognition of sports problems. It functions as an 


the good things of life—so our advertisers tell us. 


is not only a magazine... IT’S AN INSTITUTION 


papers, leading columnists, sportscasters. 
can’t miss. And sports fans are notably 
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too. The Big Bambino has more fans today than 
Poll is a regular Esquire feature. And the 


personality poll. 
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Other magazines have readers. Esquire has fans. Sports 
The Sports 


any other living American athlete. Imagine, at his age! 
The Esquire Sports Poll clocked this. Babe Ruth first, 
Jack Dempsey second, Jim Thorpe third in greatest living 
most quoted. Each month we shoot a several-question bal- 
lot to noted sports editors, famous coaches, sportscasters, 
sportswise laymen. They vote. Esquire counts the ballots. 


have fans, 
sports 


Esqu 
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aT TES ARE BUILT 
E 
N "ak WILL BUILD THEM 


THE LOOK BEFORE THE LEAP 


The whole country thrilled to the news Now comes the swelling pay-off. Ploesti, 
that Truk, Pacific bastion of the Jap, was Sicily, Italy, Western Europe, the South 
under direct and slashing attack by the Navy. Pacific—in all those places good American men 


have ridden into battle on Butck-built power. 
Then an item caught our eye that gave us 


special reason to sit up and take notice. Now the Jap on his own territory gets to know 


its steady, vengeful drone. 
For first American eyes to take a look at Truk 


before the Navy made its leap were those of The boys are hitting back, pressing home. And 
Marine airmen—in two Liberator bombers. no matter how big or little our help to them, it’s 
swell to know that our work, as well 


Maybe you know that Buick 


sis Bias as our hearts, rides with them. 
powers the Libcrator. 


Maybe you’ve heard how we’ve eet ar, | Mind if we don’t think about 
put heart, hand and head Vi ZS, : .< ye ~ | anything much else until we 
into that job for nearly Opes: _ button up the job they 

three years. . “ae = = = == —s expect of us? 


9, 
“~ 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over all Buick plants. 


BUICK owwision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


*As of May 15, 1944, Buick has built more than 45,000 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 
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Employment Up 
50 Percent at 
Chrysler Plants 


DETROIT.—Employment in 
Chrysler Corp. plants is 50 percent 
higher than it was during normal 
peacetime automobile manufacture, 
and more war goods were delivered 
in the first quarter of 1944 than in 
the same period in 1943, K. T. 
Keller, president, announced last 
week in a report to stockholders. 


Despite the increase in personnel 
and production, the company 
earned less in the first three 
months this year than in the same 
period last year, the report showed. 


Sales in the quarter year of 1944 
ending March 31 totaled $215,013,- 
129.36. Net profit totaled $5,552,- 
936.55, or the equivalent of $1.28 a 
share. In the first three months 
of 1943 net profit totaled $6,336,- 
097.67, or the equivalent of $1.46 
per share. 

“Maintaining output of war jobs 
already in production and, at the 
same time working out the prob- 
lems involved in getting new 
things for war under way, have 
placed a heavy load upon our or- 
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“THE VICTORY SPIRIT inculcated in American boys through the com- 
fe ang sports that are a part of the American way of living, is an important 
actor in their will-to-win in battle,” according to Maj. B. E. Fulton, Army 
Air Forces, a recent visitor to Chevrolet Central Office in Detroit. Formerly 
manager of the Akron (0.) airport, Maj. Fulton is a long-time champion of 
youth, having been associated with Chevrolet over the years in the staging 
of the annual All-American Soap Box Derby finals, run off for many years 
in Akron under the joint sponsorship of Chevrolet and more than 120 leading 
newspapers. He is shown above recalling Derby days with C. P. Fisken, 
Chevrolet advertising manager and Derby major domo. Left to right, behind 
Fisken, are T. E. Brents, Warren Hines, Ed Hedner, J. P. Gorgley and E. W. 
Berger, all Chevrolet executives. Gormley served as natiofal director of 
the annual coaster wagon classic for boys. 


tion engineers have made many 
important contributions not only 
to the art of production but also 
to the design of the weapons.” 


ganization, which it is handling 
with competence and _ dispatch,” 
Keller told the stockholders. “Our 
scientific, mechanical and produc- 


Mutual Enterprise 


Private Industry Cannot Be Given 


Its Head, Denver Dealers Told 


DENVER.—Private industry can 
make the grade in the postwar 
period, but expectations of all-out 
free enterprise are “sheer non- 
sense,” Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, na- 
tionally known economist, on leave 
from the University of Denver for 
work on the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in Washington, 
told several hundred automobile 
dealers and other business men at 
a luncheon meeting at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel here recently. 

“Private industry cannot’ be 
given its own head without control 
in the reconversion period,” he 
said. “Unless we can use our influ- 
ence and admit public guidance in 
a statesmanlike way, there will be 
no private enterprise in the future. 
Mutual cooperation is necessary to 
salvage and make more dynamic 
the industrial projects eclipsed by 
the war. Among the major prob- 
lems confronting the nation in the 
critical postwar period are liquida- 
tion of war contracts, provision of 
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Well over 35 of America’s women expect equal or better opportunities for 
themselves after this war... of those now in business, 71.6%, and of those 
in government, 75.6%. 


Largest audited circulation of ANY magazine 


LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL 


working capital for small indus- 
tries, elimination of bottlenecks in 
transportation, migration from de- 
fense areas, relocation of labor 
and many more. 


“Liquidation of war contracts 
presents a particularly complex 
situation. The government has 
made contracts for 172 billion dol- 
lars of military commodities by the 
end of 1944, of which 120 billion 
have been completed. Large corpo- 
rations will be particularly affected 
by contract termination. They hold 
100,000 contracts adding up to 140 
billion dollars, while small indus- 
try handles 100,000 lesser contracts 
totaling only four billion dollars. 


“In short, 31 corporations oper- 
ate 50 percent of the nation’s en- 
tire war industry, and 70,000 oper- 
ate the other half.” 


Dr. Kaplan predicted that neces- 
sary federal administration in post- 
war readjustment’ will require 
about 20 billion dollars in taxation, 
most of which would come from 
income taxes. Future tax bills, he 
said, passed by Congress must and 
probably will be more intelligent 
than recent ones. 


“To curb mass unemployment, 
private industry will have to create 
at least seven million more jobs 
than it did in 1940 and increase its 
total production by 40 percent, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kaplan. 


He said the nation will have a 
head start in postwar planning in 
comparison with the period after 
the last war. He predicted there 
will be better understanding be- 
tween government and business in 
solving postwar problms. 


Alemite Making 
New Industrial 


Lubricators 


CHICAGO. — Industrial lubricat- 
ing equipment designed by Stew- 
art-Warner Corp. Alemite engi- 
neers to meet. strenuous _re- 
quirements brought about by 
twenty-four-hour a day war pro- 
duction was announced last week 
by C. I. Kraus, sales manager of 
the Alemite Industrial lubrication 
division. 


The new equipment is comprised 
of four centralized lubricating sys- 
tems designed for application to 
small, medium, and large heavy- 
duty machinery as well as to large 
batteries of machinery where it is 
desirable to lubricate hundreds of 
bearings from a central point. 
Each of the systems _ provides 
bearings with a pre-determined 
amount of lubricant under high 
pressure and signals the operator 
when the job is completed. 


The four new systems are: 


Alemite LubroMeter, the sim- 
plest form of centralized lubrica- 
tion from the standpoint of instal- 
lation and economy of installation, 
has only two moving parts in its 
valves, and satisfactorily handles 
both oil and grease. 


Alemite Dual Progressive System 
is a single line progressive system 
of centralized oil or grease lubri- 
cation. It provides for the positive 
delivery of a_ predetermined 
amount of lubricant through a 
single pipe line to each of a num- 
ber of bearings, and is provided 
with an indicator which signals the 
operator when the lubrication 
cycle is completed. 


Alemite Progressive System is 
the original Alemite progressive 
system incorporating new design 
and manufacturing features which 
will give further service to indus- 
trial machinery manufacturers and 
users. It is a method of cen- 
tralized grease lubrication, which 
will lubricate from three to 20 
bearings, feeding each in turn with 
@ predetermined amount of 
lubricant. 


Alemite Dual Manifold System 
is a dual line system of centralized 
lubrication, designed for high 
pressure grease or oil lubrication 
that can be applied to any num- 
ber of bearings on one machine or 
a battery of machines. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 





HE biggest sampling process the 
world has ever known is now going 
on in every country American troops oc- 


cupy. 


It is a sampling process not alone of the 
courage and drive of American fighting 
men, though the world is seeing plenty of 
that. 


It is a sampling process not alone of Amer- 
ica’s ability to produce fast planes, hard- 
hitting tanks, sharp-shooting big guns, 
behemoth bombers and not untasty K- 
rations. 


It is a sampling process of something 

vastly more than this, of something spring- 

ing from the free air and rich soil of these 

United States — a sampling of what kind 

of guy an American really is, what he thinks, how 
he lives, what he wants. 


Far Pacific fuzzy-wuzzies have been sampled — 
the gallant Chinese millions — Tunisia and Sicily 
— the Near East and the Far — Iceland — the coun- 
tries “down under” — all these know the Amer- 
ican breed. 


Who made fighters out of these easy-going, friend- 
making, share-their-last-meal softies of ours any- 
how? . 


One of them back from the front said it was some- 
thing in the free air these kids grew up in that 
made ’em good — a thing as nebulous as the spirit, 
or the brain turbulences of a keen inventor — but 
indestructible as the habit of men in America to 
think for themselves. 


The Hearst Newspapers are pretty strong for this 
thing that makes a guy an American. 


Why shouldn’t we be — it’s what has spawned the 
richest, greatest nation on earth, with the highest 
standard of living, the highest level of education, 
the richest degree of human freedoms the earth 
has ever seen. 


It’s a thing that was obscured, for a while, by a 
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The Greatest Sampling Process 
the World 


bE 


But our people are beginning to realize all over 
again that the best blueprint for getting places 
ever drawn was contained in a couple of docu- 
ments called the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 


So Hearst Newspapers are going to continue to 
boost the things that make a guy an American, 
going to continue to believe in America, and 
preach its still unmeasured greatness. 


Doing this has, among other things, given us 
nearly 5,000,000 families in a dozen key American 
cities who think pretty highly of Hearst News- 
papers on certain definite counts — to wit: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, 


25 


has ever known 


they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or trust- 
worthy editorial counsel they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, colum- 
nists’ comment, society, sports or business news 
they want, they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 
with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs 
to reach these people, he should look to Hearst 
Newspapers first, as do they. 


JOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied task of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and serviceable to 
the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these “firsts” : 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
used photographs as a part of news-story 
coverage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
developed the cartoon into a regular strip, 
and then into the comic pages which have 


our borders. 


the useof color in news and editorial columns. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
used full-time foreign correspondents to 
assure full coverage of news from beyond 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
used regular by-line writers and col- 
umnists to provide specialized coverage of 
important subjects such as finance, radio, 
politics, entertainment, society, etc. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 


become such a factor in American life. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered 


It was Hearst Newspapers that developed 
the first complete magazine distributed with 
Sunday newspapers. 


used and developed the idea of special 
features, such as serial stories, household 
hints columns, cooking new’, etc. 


momentary fascination with some outworn alien 
ideas dressed in fancy phrasing. 


HEARST TN EWS PAPERS 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 
Evening 

BOSTON ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
Morning and Evening 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 
DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 

PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 





Auto Men Press 
For Tax Reform 


In Britain 


EDINBURGH, Scotland. (UTPS) 
—It has been generally agreed that 
the British system of taxation on 
motor vehicles has retarded the | 
development of general ownership 
both in the home and overseas 
markets which the industry serves. | 

It has been equally clear that | 
some revision must be made before | 
the British industry can hope to 
see either a huge expansion in car 
owning in Britain or an increased | 
enthusiasm for British cars on the 
part of overseas buyers who suffer | 
the repercussions of the home| 
taxation system. 


Two important moves were made 
last week which bear on this point 
and which will have the effect of | 
focussing attention on the efforts 
now being made. 


Sir Miles Thomas, of the Nuf- 
field Organization, who has been 
sO prominent a spokesman as} 
chairman of the public relations 
committee of the motor industry, | 
told the Wayfarers Club in London 
that if the automobile industry and 
the road users will only make their 
opinions vocal they can obtain not 
only a revision of the method of 





LOTS OF STRETCH. Plenty of crepeand flex- 
ibility in the backing gives Permacel masking 
tape lots of “stretch,” makes it curve quickly, 
easily, without tearing. And once down, 
Permacel stays down—won't creep back! 


STAYS UP. Aspecial coating process protects 
the backing on Permacel against the solvents 
in paint and prevents curling and sagging. 
Permacel stays up till the job is finished! 


ect My hinge shop Fronti nd ME ; 
. ¢ . . 
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HNICAL DEPART? 
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To Speed Service... 


Seattle Dealer Devises 


A New Job Control 


SEATTLE.—A new plan which,on anything extra that may be 
controls jobs assigned to men in considered advisable. 
the shops of Anderson Buick Co. “Car owners want to keep their 
here has just been put into opera-| cars in good shape and make them 
tion. It is proving an outstanding) last. Shown why the money should 
success, as it reduces lost motion| be put into the car and a good 


JOB CONTROL 


panel devised by Anderson Buick Co., 


Seattle. Reduces 


lost motion, smooths the job-flow and helps getting cars to customer when 


promised, it is reported. 
car taxation but a reduction in the 


rate of taxation. 

Men like Lord Woolton and Mr. 
Bevin are very much alive to the 
great potential that exists in the 
motor trade for swift reemploy- 
ment postwar. 

Meanwhile the motoring organi- 
zations are doing their share in 


this battle for cheaper and better | 


postwar motoring by combining for 
united action. The Royal Automo- 
bile Club, 
and the Royal Scottish Automobile 
Club have issued a joint memor- 
andum urging taxation reform. 


the Automobile Assn. | 


(Rubber Reclaim Unit 


‘Boosts Output 50% 


| NEW YORK.—One rubber re- 
claim unit in the United States has 
| added more than 172,000,000 pounds 
of rubber to the national program 
since Pearl Harbor. It has also in- 
creased its output by more than 
|50 percent over that of peacetime 
production. 

Reclamation processes have been 
developed and employed by Nauga- 
|tuck chemical division, United 
‘States Rubber Co., since 1892. 


JUST THIN ENOUGH. The thickness of 
Permacel is scientifically controlled—to pre- 
vent paint “build-up” on the tape. Permacel 
is plenty thick to stand the gaff, yet thin 
enough to leave a fine, sharp edge. 





compound on 


fer’ on the roll 


STRIPS OFF CLEAN. Because the adhesive 


Permacel is bonded on, this 


masking tape strips off clean—doesn’t “‘trans- 


or on the job. 


PLEASE BE PATIENT if at times you can’t get all the Permacel you'd 


like. Remember, Permacel is vitally needed for essential war production. 


Permacel mashing Tepe 


Industrial Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MAKERS OF Texcel Tape 





and smooths the flow of traffic. 


“Output has been definitely in- 
creased,” said M. O. Anderson, 
president. “We feel that it has 
reduced lost labor to a minimum, 
and so our staff is able to turn 
out more work in a given period.” 


The control is centered on a 
big wall chart, with filing boxes, 
one for each mechanic or worker. 
This is handily located near the 
parts department, just off the 
main repair shop. Each employe 
can quickly, at any time, see the 
jobs allocated to him. 


The chart lists employes in each 
class of shop work. Sheet metal, 
body and trim, electrical, machine 
shop, front end correction, and 
mechanical départments are the 
divisions. The boxes for filing the 
job orders and for keeping the 
time record are individually as- 
signed. 

A priority job is put in an upper 
slot. In the lower one, the jobs 
are put in order of their turn-out 
time. The time the job is to be 
finished in one shop and ready to 
go into another, if the work re- 
quires this, is written on the job 
ticket. The mechanic knows when 
that should be, and the man in 
the other department knows when 
the car will be brought to him. 
This is done by the car hostlers. 
Usually they time the inter-shop 
movement so that the car will be 
ready and waiting for the next 
operation. 

The supervisor, at a glance, 
can always tell the work allo- 
cated to each man. He will know 
where to place the next job. 
The mechanics can tell what is 
ahead of them and thus plan 
their work accordingly. The 
supervisor does not have to sort 
out or look through a lot of cards 
to find out these facts. 

Another advantage is that it is 

easier to meet the appointed time 
for the customer. This is proving 
an excellent way of deleting a 
common cause of complaint. 

Any person interested has access 
to the panel and can note the 
progress of a car. There is no 


|!waiting for reports; no asking of 


needless questions. Even when the 
supervisor is out of the shop, the 
men will know what to do next. 


The system works especially 
well when the job has to go 
through two or three different 
service departments. All the data 
is before the supervisor and the 
work can be scheduled and timed 
properly. 

“We find that customers like to 
know two things in advance,” said 
Anderson. “First, when will the 
car be ready; second, what will it 
cost. 

“Our men are trained to quickly 
estimate job costs. Customers are 
entitled to have this information 
ahead of the work being done. It 
is easier to sell them in advance 


| job obtained, the customer usually 
|approves. But without this bit of 
|educational salesmanship in ad- 
| vance, the higher cost generally 
comes as a surprise and sometimes, 
|a shock; a poor way for a dealer 
'to build goodwill and_ future 
stability.” 


Morse Promoted 


| By General Tire 


AKRON.—Appointment of Ward 
| A. Morse as Southwestern division 
| manager has been announced by 
L. A. McQueen, 
vice - president of 
General Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Morse is being 
transferred from 
his post as branch 
manager at Kan- 
sas City, where 
he will - be re- 
placed by L. L. 
Higbee, who has 
been store man- 
ager in Billings, 
Mont. 

Three branches will be operated 
under Morse’s direction. A. B. 
Nichols, territorial representative 
in Jackson, Miss., has been named 
Dallas branch manager. The Mem- 
phis branch is being reopened 
under the management of John S. 
Walker, who has represented Gen- 
eral in the San Antonio area. A 
new branch has been established at 
Houston, with Harry Whitesell, 
Oklahoma territorial representa- 
tive, as manager. 

The promotions are part of the 
postwar sales program being set 
up by McQueen. 


Busbey and Leigh Open 


Management Service 

AKRON.—Dr. Warren W. Leigh 
has resigned as special assistant 
to the deputy rubber director of 
the War Production Board to join 
Ralph C. Busbey in organizing the 
firm of Busbey & Leigh, manage- 
ment consultants here. 

Dr. Leigh served with the WPB 
for more than a year, previously 
serving as price consultant and 
head of the tire price section of 
OPA. Before the war, he was head 
of the Commerce Department and 
professor of business administra- 
tion of the University of Akron. 

Busbey is head of the Busbey 
Advertising Agency, and for 15 
years prior was in the publishing 
(field serving tire manufacturers, 
dealers, super service stations, re- 
treaders, etc. 


Ward A. Morse 








j . 
| Va. License Revenue Up 


| 
| RICHMOND, Va. — Automobile _ li- 
cense collections during March and 
| April were 8.3 percent higher than 
during the same period last year. 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner C. Z 
Joyner jr. reported last week. A 
} total of $6,302,726.12 has been col- 
| lected since March 15, when they 
|} went on sale. 


AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS 


RussBer AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
ADHESION PARTS 
MOLDED PARTS 


(Hard and Soft) 


EXTRUDED PARTS 


Detroit Office 


C. J. EDWARDS ° 


VICE PRESIDENT 


2210 FISHER BLDG. 


THE Qulo RUBBER COMPANY 
WILLOUGHBY ¢ OHIO 
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For Overseas Surpluses 


Group Offers Program for Disposal 
Of Equipment Left After War 


NEW YORK.—Recommendations 
for the disposal of surplus Ameri- 
can automotive equipment over- 
seas after the war have been made 
by the Overseas Automotive Club 
in a seven-point program submitted 
to the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration and other government 
agencies. 

Heralded as the first plan of its 
kind to prevent disruption of ex- 
port markets, the program calls 
for use of surplus automotive 
stocks in liberated areas to restore 
highway transportation systems of 
such countries. In describing the 
plan, George E. Quisenberry, sec- 
retary of the club, said: 

“The problem of surplus disposal 
overseas divides itself into two 
types of areas. The first type is 
the liberated areas, the second, 
areas from which military opera- 
tions were commenced or in which 
bases are established, such as Eng- 
land, Australia, North Brazil, 
India and New Zealand. 

“Since surpluses in_ liberated 
areas, such as France, Holland and 
Belgium, will not be great enough 
to restore these countries’ highway 
transportation systems to the point 
they were at before the war, we 
recommend that surplus materials 
be freely distributed to such areas 
from any point at which they are 
held abroad. However, it should 
be specified that material turned 
over to official or private users 
may not be re-exported to a third 
country. 

“As regards all automotive sur- 
pluses remaining in the areas from 
which military operations have 
commenced, in so far as_ possible 


Ruml Suggests 
Ways to Lower 


Postwar Taxation 


NEW YORK.—Abolition of the 
federal gasoline tax was suggested 
in an address here recently by 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
board of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, as one of several 
ways in which postwar federal tax- 
ation “can come down and should! 
come down.” 

On the assumption that the gov- 
ernment could operate on a post 
war annual budget of $18.00).00 
000, he envisioned the possibility 
of “getting rid of all excise taxes 
except those on tobacco and alco- 
hol,” of turning gasoline taxes} 
over to the states, of reducing 
corporation taxes to 5 percent and 
lowering individual income taxes 
by one-third. 

Incoming tax revenue, even with 
these reductions, he said, would be 
sufficient to meet an $18,000,000,000 
annual budget. Balancing of such 
a budget could be achieved, he 
predicted, by maintaining employ- 
ment at approximately 55,000,000 
and continuing the 40-hour work 
week. 

Pointing out that he did not take 
social security into consideration 
in balancing the budget, Ruml op- 
posed present social security 
financing methods and suggested 
that rates for old-age benefits be 
set so that the. amount disbursed 
equals the amount paid in. 

There should be no cause for 
alarm over the size of the public 
debt, he declared in his address 
before the Textile Salesmen’s Assn. 
He predicted that the debt, both 
principal and interest, would be 
paid off 100 cents on the dollar as 
it matured, either by receipts or 
through refunding. 


New Uses Found 


For Compar Tubing 


Solvent - proof, rubber-like and 
transparent tubing, made of com- 
par, a special type of vinyl resin 
developed by Resistoflex Corp., of 
Belleville, N. J., is finding a num- 
ber of new uses in aircraft and 
other industries. 

In laboratory use its transpar- 
ency permits constant inspection 
of the contents. Because the tubing 
is tough, strong, and completely 
inert to almost all organic solvents, | 
it is useful for low-pressure, room- | 
temperature handling of these 
hard-to-handle materials. 


such supplies should be disposed 
of to governments or other official 
agencies such as postal, health, 
military or highway. Here it should 
be specified that equipment should 
not be exported to any other coun- 
try and that it must not be used 
by official agencies of the foreign 
government in competition with 
private enterprise. 


“Disposal contracts also should 
stipulate that such transport mate- 
rials may not be resold to private 
users or re-exported to third coun- 
tries.” 

The program further provides 
that surplus stocks remaining after 
rehabilitation needs have been 
filled should be offered first to the 


| American maker “with a reason- 
| able time being permitted in which 
|the manufacturer might have his 
representative or agents inspect 
| the stock.” In the event the manu- 
facturer does not repurchase, the 
equipment could then be offered 
|for private sale, again under the 
restriction that there be no re- 
exports. 


It is also urged by the plan that 
lend-lease or military shipments of 
automotive equipment to foreign 
| countries cease immediately when 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|any materials which are not used 
|for relief and rehabilitation should 
be disposed of only at prices com- 
parable to new open-market pur- 
chases. 

A final recommendation is that 
any dispositions made to manu- 
facturers be by negotiated contract 
in lots of such size that manu- 
facturers “both large and small, 
|may satisfactorily handle stocks 
|\offered to them.” 


| 





Superchargers, on small engines or large, need 


the properties which aluminum offers. The 


superior heat conductivity of aluminum results 


in air being delivered 


cooler, increasing super- 


charging efficiency. Aluminum helps hold the 


weight of this important accessory to a minimum. 


It’s the familiar story that aluminum helps 


crowd more power into each cubic foot of engine 


and each pound of total weight. This is a fact 


proved before the war 


on many types of Diesel 


engines, and being confirmed today on Diesels 


used in war equipment and on every airplane 


engine using a supercharger. 


Advantages gained by employing aluminum 


|}an armistice is declared and that) 


‘Traffie Institute 
Opens June 19 


CHICAGO.—A blend of postwar 
headaches and current difficulties 
involved in control of the nation’s 
|motor vehicle accident problem 
| will headline the program of the 
|Seventh National Institute for 
| Traffic Training, to be conducted 
at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, IIll., June 19-July 1. 

Police groups, street and high- 
way officials and educators recog- 
| nize the almost terrifying traffic 
| accident potential which will con- 
front the nation as soon as war- 
time restrictions are lifted on 
speed, gasoline and tires. 
| Norman Damon, vice-president 
| of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion and chairman of the adminis- 
trative committee for the institute, 
| said that the courses this year will 
be shaped to train personnel in 


| speedy 
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these fields to cope with the prob- 
lems which will face them as they 
approach the war’s end and re- 
sumption of peacetime _ traffic 
conditions. 


Reimuller Brings Out 

New High-Speed Press 
Rugged, all-steel construction, 

and simplified hydraulic foot con- 


trol are outstanding features of 
the new press manufactured by 


'Reimuller Bros. Co., 9400 Belmont 


Ave., Franklin Park, IIl. 

The Reimuller Hy-Speed gap- 
style press is designed for a more 
and efficient handling of 
assembling, broaching, grooving 
riveting, sizing, straightening, 
marking, forming, and scores of 
other small press operations. It is 
made in two models of 10 and 20- 
ton with 50 percent overload ca- 
pacity. Hydraulic vises in two sizes 
are also made by this company. 


JUST NATURALLY 
BELONGS IN THAT 


SPOT 


in superchargers are duplicated at many other 


points in Diesel engines. Pistons and cylinder 


heads, because of aluminum’s superior heat 


distributing property, provide better cooling 


and higher output. Reciprocating parts have 


lower inertia, when made of aluminum, and all 


parts weigh less. 


Alcoa engineers are prepared to consult with 


manufacturers regarding the right alloys, the 


right forms of aluminum and 


tions that will produce finer, more 
Write 


and longer-lived engines. 


the right applica- 
economical 
ALUMINUM 


Company oF America, 1926 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


A ALUMINUM 
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Valued at $3,437,000,000... 
First Quarter Exports 
Up 41% Over 1943 


WASHINGTON.—Exports of 
merchandise from the United States 
during the first three months of 
1944, valued at $3,437,000,000, ex- 
ceeded by 41 percent the corres- 
ponding total of $2,438,000,000 for 
the first quarter of 1943, according 
to figures released last week by 
the Bureau of the Census. The 
value of exports during the month 
of March, 1944, totaled $1,159,000,- 
000, representing an increase of 17 
percent over the $988,000,000 total 
for March, 1943, and a 7 percent 


Car Licenses 
Up 57,556 
In Chicago 


CHICAGO.—During the first four 
months of this year, 57,556 more 
passenger cars were licensed in 
Chicago than during the same 
period of 1943, according to a re- 
port issued last week by Ludwig 
Schreiber, city clerk. This year’s 
total through April 30 was 390,179, 
as against 332,623 on the same date 
a year ago. 

The increase in the number of 
passenger car stickers was attri- 
buted mostly to the number of war 
workers migrating to Chicago 
during the past year. Another 
factor was a growing tendency of 
Chicagoans to take their cars out 
of storage and use them for essen- 
tial driving as much as short ra- 
tions of gasoline permit, rather 
than allow the cars to deteriorate 
because of idleness. 


increase over the _ $1,086,000,000 
figure for February, 1944. 

Export totals include lend-lease 
shipments, but exclude shipments 
to the United States armed forces 
abroad. 

General imports of merchandise 
into the United States were valued 
at $359,000,000 for March, 1944, al- 
most equalling the December, 1942, 
figure, which was the highest 
monthly general import total since 
1929. Although the March, 1944, 
figure was well below the $553,000,- 
000 value for the record month of 
June, 1920, it represented a 44 per- 
| cent increase over the March, 1943, 
| total of $249,000,000 and exceeded 
the $313,000,000 February, 1944, 
figure by 15 percent. 

Imports for consumption for 
March, 1944, valued at $357,000,000, 
were 35 percent greater than the 
total of $264,000,000 for March, 1943, 
and exceeded the corresponding 
figure for February, 1944, $304,000,- 
000, by 18 percent. 





Sales of New Cars 


Are Up in Akron 


AKRON.—Sale of new automo- 
biles in Summit county continued 
steady in the week ended Apr. 29, 
when 18 were reported sold as 
compared with 10 the previous 
week and 30 the same week a 
year ago. 

Used automobile sales totaled 172 
last week compared with 143 the 
previous week and 223 the corres- 
ponding week in 1943, the Akron 
District Automobile Dealers Assn. 
reported. 


Engineered to Help You Keep 
Vital Cars and Trucks on the Job 


Build up your maintenance business with 
lubricants not only engineered to keep 
cars and trucks on the full-time working 
list—but supported by merchandising 
plans engineered to keep this profitable 
business coming back to you! Use 
AMALIE Lubricants—a complete line 
for correct service at every vital lubrica- 
tion point—produced by the refiners of 
AMALIE Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 


AMALIE DIVISION 

L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 

88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Southwestern Distributors : 

Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Texas. 


(Cideiels 


MOTOR Olt 


See your AMALIE Dis- 
tributor for timely new sales 
helps, or writé Dept. AN 


Now More Than Ever—It’s AMALIE First 
...- Because AMALIE Lasts 


REFINERIES: PETROLIA, PA., AND FRANKLIN, PA. 


— sot ‘ > = 


e PLANT: NUTLEY, N. J. 


Established 1837 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, 


BRIOGEPORT, 


INC. 
CONN. 


Awarded Army - Navy “E” 


BLOCKBUSTER weighing over 4,000 
pounds fails to alarm these girl work- 
ers at the Firestone-operated Nebraska 
Ordnance Plant near Omaha. Until 
detonating or ‘“arming’’ mechanism 
and fins are added at a combat area 
airport, the bomb could be dropped 
a mile without exploding. The girls 
are standing on the bomb’s shipping 
ring. Two of these are placed on each 
bomb to protect it during shipping. 


Ford Lending 


Facilities for 


Plane Testing 


DEARBORN.—Since Pearl Har- 
bor the Ford Motor Co. has made 
its extensive aircraft engine test- 
ing facilities available to a host 
of manufacturers turning out ac- 
cessories for high-powered aircraft 
engines. 

Recognizing the necessity for 
developing new sources of supply 
for aircraft engine accessories, the 
company has cooperated with man- 
ufacturers by testing their prod- 
ucts in one of the two propeller 
test houses in the aircraft building 
at the Rouge plant. The cost of 
these tests is borne by the Ford 
company. 

Accessory manufacturers have 
been especially anxious to _ test 
their products in the No. 1 test 
house because of its “killer” repu- 
tation. Certain aerodynamic char- 
acteristics inherent in the struc- 
ture have made this house espe- 
cially rough on accessories. Any 
engine or accessory capable of 
weathering a 150-hour test in the 
No. 1 test house is recognized as 
superior. 

Outstanding among Ford-tested 
aircraft engine accessories have 
been the General Electric ignition 
system and generator, Champion 
and Bendix spark plugs, Jack & 
Heinz starter and Cannon electric 
plugs. 

In addition, hundreds of hours 
of official testing have been run 
on Curtiss electric constant speed 
propellers, similar to those now in 
use on Thunderbolt fighter and 
Martin Marauders. 

Aside from aircraft, a self-lock- 
ing device for tank hatch covers 
also has been tested in one of the 
Ford test houses, and is now stand- 
ard equipment on all United States 
tanks. 


Plan to Convert 


Shop Dropped 


PHILADELPHIA.—A plan _ to 
convert this city’s Convention Hall 
and Commercial Museum, sites of 
the Thornton-Fuller mobile ma- 
chine shop manufacturing plant, 
into a huge overseas postoffice, has 
been abandoned. The _ proposed 
postoffice branch will be in Long 
Island instead. 

Contracts for Thornton-Fuller 
from the Army and Navy had been 
held up when word was received 
that the Convention Hall site was 
to be converted. What will happen 
now, in view of the new develop- 
ment, is still a question. Thornton- 
Fuller officials were in the dark 
last week about pending contracts. 


Just Among Dealers... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


outh), Morrisville, Vt., was born 
in Hyde Park, Vt., in June, 1880. 
He started with the Oldsmobile 
in 1917 as a dealer. When he is 
not bending every effort to the 
servicing of essential trucks and 
cars, he is supporting the war 
effort by buying bonds and par- 
ticipating in other home-front 
war activities. As a hobby he 
enjoys harness racing and bowl- 
ing on the green. 
* * + 

Grorce M. Sutton (Ford-Mer- 
cury-Lincoln), Inglewood, Calif., 
was born Nov. 15, 1883 in Lyons, 
Kans. He started in the automo- 
bile business in 1915 in Oklahoma 
City as state distributor for Inter- 
State and Mitchell, and later had 
11 counties in Oklahoma for Chev- 
rolet. He moved to the West Coast 
with the Ford contract in 1921. 
His dealership is located in the 
center of the airplane industry. 
Ninety percent of his service work 
is performed on war workers’ and 
employers’ cars. He has been 
president of the Inglewood Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the 
Rotary Club, and a leader in the 
regional dealer association. He is 
very well known in the _ Los 
Angeles area where he has been 
active for more than 22 years. He 
recalls that in 1928 his company 
had orders and deposits on hand 
for 200 Model A Ford cars, and 
deliveries did not catch up with 
the orders until, August, 1929. One 
day in 1929, one salesman took 
seven orders for Model A cars 
while working his shift on the 
floor. Inglewood population at that 
time was 7,000; it is now 40,000. 
In 1941, the last year of car pro- 
duction, the total volume of the 
Sutton operation was around 
$1,000,000. 7: = * 

Howarp E. Laux (Chrysler- 
Plymouth), Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
was born in Brooklyn, April 15, 
1892. He started in 1912 as a 
dealer in used cars. His first 
new car line was the Oldsmobile. 
He is active in Rotary and is a 
director of the New York Auto- 
mobile Merchants’ Assn. 

* 


Sypney F. Corren’§ (Buick), 
Petersburg, Va., was born in that 
city Oct. 17, 1889. He started in 
business as a dealer in 1912 with 
Maxwell and Buick. Under the 
present conditions, he is devoting 
his full time to his_ service 
department. 

Ba * 

Georce W. Pearson (Chevrolet), 
Alvin, Tex., was born in Talala, 
Okla., Oct. 6, 1900. He started in 
business in 1928 as an office 
manager, and in September, 1933, 
as a dealer with Chevrolet, which 
he has continued ever since. He 
spends a lot of time in religious, 
fraternal, civic and trade asso- 
ciation activities. 

a * * 

A. C. Baker (Dodge-Plymouth), 
Battle Creek, Mich., was born on 
May 18, 1902 at Gull Lake in that 
state. He started originally as a 
salesman and took on a dealership 
in 1924. He is still a salesman, but 
makes use of his talents now in 
keeping his service department 
going at high efficiency. Having 
been born in the lake region, it is 
only natural that his _ principal 
hobby is boating. He is now presi- 
dent of the Battle Creek Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. 

+ * * 

Ep. J. PuNDMANN (Ford), St. 
Charles, Mo., was born in St. 
Charles Jan. 10, 1888. His firm 
started in business in 1925 with 
Ford and has handled the line 
ever since. Pundmann spends a 
good deal of time in efforts in 
behalf of under-privileged chil- 
dren. There have been occasions 
when this interest in children 
even brought him business. He 
has a son in the Navy and is 
chairman of the local USO as 
well as a past president of the 
local chamber of Commerce. 

& * & 


CuarLtes M. Hatcu (Dodge-Plym- 
outh), Miles City, Mont., was born 
Sept. 6, 1899 in Floris, Ia. He 
started in the business as a parts 
man in 1923 and as a dealer with 
Packard and Studebaker in 1928. 
His hobbies are guns, hunting, and 
fishing, but he is occupied right 
now in helping the American 
Legion in rehabilitation work with 
veterans of the current war. 

* * *« 


RatpH D. Jones (Chrysler- 


Plymouth), Springfield, Mass., 
was born in Gardner, Mass. on 
Dec. 26, 1892. He started out as 
a salesman in 1920, and took over 
an established dealership to form 
his present company in 19386 as 
a Chrysler-Plymouth distributor. 
He is concentrating now on 
building up his parts and service 
departments, including the whole- 
saling of parts. Jones’ civic and 
war activities include the vice- 
presidency of “Rotary Club of 
Springfield, director of the cham- 
ber of commerce, member of the 
Permanent Automotive Advisory 
committee of the OPA in Massa- 
chusetts, the ODT Maintenance 
committee and the Advisory 
council of the Salvation Army. 
He is immediate past president 
of the Massachusetts State Auto- 
motive Dealers Assn. and has 
served as an officer and director 
of the Springfield Automobile 
Dealers Assn. for many years. 
* * * 


Wayne C. Wiuiams (Oldsmo- 
bile - Chevrolet - Cadillac) Green- 
wood, Miss., was born in Bow- 
den, Ga., on March 25, 1904. He 
started in the automobile busi- 
ness as a salesman in 1925 and 
as a dealer with Chevrolet in 
1926. He is active in keeping the 
wheels turning in his community 
and in the collection of scrap 
and the sale of war bonds. He is 
past president of the Greenwood 
chamber of commerce, as well as 
of the Mississippi Automobile 
Dealers Assn., and is now NADA 
Director for Mississippi. 

* * * 


Leon B. ALLEN (Studebaker) Ka- 
lispell, Mont., was born Nov. 20, 
1890, at Hurley, S. D., and started 
at the age of 17 as a part-time boy 
in the parts department of the 
Pence Auto Co., Minneapolis. Allen 
was a mechanic for Dario DeResta 
on both the old Chicago board 
track and in the Minneapolis 500- 
mile race. He was also with Tommy 
Milton at Sioux City in 1916 in the 
first race he ever drove, and in 
which he used his own rebuilt 
Mercer Roadster. 

—JoHN O. MUNN 


AUTOMOBILE 
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Opportunity 
for 


Profitable 


Turnover 
“‘Ever-Ready” 
Portable Milker 


Farm Labor Shortage 
has created tremendous 
demand for Portable 
Milking Machines. 


Territories Granted 


Our representative will call for 
free demonstration. 


Dairy Supply Co. 
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»|Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


head based upon continuing with 
their old territories, only to find 
that their sales and profit poten- 
tialities are now going to be cut 
down. 

Other groups of dealers are 
worrying because their factories, 
who took all of their dealer 
travelers off the road at the be- 
ginning of the war, are now 
taking steps to cut out distribu- 
tors. I can’t speak for the fac- 
tories, but I have no hesitation 
in saying that these decisions 
now being made by some of 
them, which tend to upset the 
old order, will result in more 
serious repercussions for the 
factory than they will for any 


one of the dealers who is affected. 
* * + 


Not All Factories 


Making Changes 

EALERS aa this, but at the 

same time they say that all of 
their investment and all of their 
future hopes and plans are wrap- 
ped up in their businesses, while 
from the factory standpoint the 
failure of decisions being made 
now by high-powered factory 
executives to be supported by the 
later turn of events, and which in 
fact bring ruin to dealers, merely 
mean the replacement of _ the 
executives when their plans have 
fizzled. 

Perhaps I should be more spe- 
cific as to what factories these 
complaints involve, but they are 
known to the dealers who are 
affected, as well as to the re- 
spective factory officials who 
have authorized these changes. 
Fortunately such changes in fac- 
tory policy are not general with 


all lines. 
s * * 


Relationships 
Not Static 


N general, factory-dealer rela- 

tionships ultimately must be de- 
cided on a purely economic basis— 
what is good for both over the 
long term. A factory’s growth or 
decline depends largely upon its 
contractual relationship with its 
selling outlets. It will be a differ- 
ent world after the war; conditions 
will be changed, and obviously 
factory-dealer relationships’ will 
not remain static. After all, there 
is little a dealer individually can 
do about it except to get together 
with other dealers and decide what 
is wanted and then select a leader- 
ship that will carry out their aims. 
The dealers have this machinery 
already set up in their local, state 
and national associations, and it is 
good business to support them 
financially, as well as to participate 
actively in their affairs. 

In the meantime, however, 
there are a lot of things a dealer 
can do individually to protect 
his own interest in the postwar 
period. When conditions change, 
any dealer can make those con- 
ditions work either for him or 
against him. One of the obvious 
and primary aims of dealers who 
are now in business should be 
to protect their investment 
against the new competition that 
will inevitably spring up to cash 
in on the vast postwar market. 
The only way to accomplish this 
is to establish more firmly their 
relationship with their public. 

After all, markets are people; you 
sell cars and service to people; 
your money comes from the people 


Timken Roller 
Reelects Officers 


* CANTON, O—At the annual 
meeting of shareholders of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., the 
following members of the board 
of directors were reelected: 

R. C. Brower, A. M. Donze, J. E. 
Fick, L. M. Klinedinst, H. H. Tim- 
ken jr.. W. Robert Timken and 
William E. Umstattd. 

Directors in turn reelected the 
following officers of the company. 

H. H. Timken jr., chairman of 
the board and executive vice-presi- 
dent; William E. Umstattd, presi- 
dent; T. V. Buckwalter, vice- presi- | 
dent: A. M. Donze, vice-president; | 
L. M. Klinedinst, vice-president; | 
W. Robert Timken, vice-president; | 
R. C. Brower, secretary and trea- 
surer, and J. A. Riley, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


who are located in your area, and 
not from the factory. It is not 
enough that you continue to serve 
these people to the best of your 
ability, but that you continually 
interpret your business to the 
public in general as a purveyor of 
satisfactory miles of transporta- 
tion. Interpret it, for instance, not 


that new-car production is gone, 
by searching the markets for good 
cars, reconditioning them and of- 
fering them to people who need 
them to remain active in the 
home-front effort. Emphasize the 
fact that your investment in build- 


ings and equipment and meeting | 
a weekly payroll isn’t to earn a/| 
profit for yourself alone, but is in| 


the spirit of rendering an essential 
service. The prestige which you 
thus build up for yourself now will 
prove to be your most important 


Continental Can 


Adds Plastics 


Co., Inc., America’s second largest 
manufacturer of metal containers 
| and crown closures, and an impor- 
| tant factor in the fiber container} 
| field, announced last week the for-| 


O. G. Jakob, manager. 


mation of a plastics division under | 


29 


| manufacturing facilities of the 
| Reynolds Molded Piastics division 
of Reynolds Spring Co, Cam- 


| bridge, O. 


NEW YORK.—Continental Can) 
| sion will be in New York City. It 


| will comprise a laminated plastics 


Headquarters of the new divi- 


department handling Marco-Board, 
now being fabricated in Chicago 
and Jersey City plants, and a 
Reynolds molded plastics depart- 
ment handling the various prod- 
ucts of the newly acquired Cam- 


merely as an institution selling|>USiness asset, and is the only 
used cars to make a profit, but|PeTmanent advantage you will 
as one accepting responsibility for 


LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 
ARE 
IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE 


the production of Marco-Board, 


i have over new competition that| new synthetic resin laminate, since | 
keeping the wheels of industry} will rush into this business when early this year, and, effective May | 
turning in your community, now|the war is over. ae 








Continental has been engaged in | bridge factory. 
a| 


15, acquired the business and) back cover this issue. 


Jhe Demand for Meat Neves Falters 


HE foundation of every good meal is the 

meat dish—and the American people are 
meat eaters. As a result, there is never a time 
when the owner of meat animals is without a 
ready cash market. 


The livestock system of farming continues to 
demonstrate its soundness. It is conservative, 
it is safe, it is sure. No man ever goes broke 
producing his own animals and marketing his 
crops through those animals, provided he keeps 
them healthy and avoids speculation. 


Farming the livestock way maintains soil fer- 
tility, distributes labor evenly throughout the 
year, permits grazing of rough land unsuited 
for tillage, utilizes fodder and feed that other- 
wise would be wasted, converts crops into 
animal products of higher value to man and, 
by reducing the bulk, cuts the cost of shipping 


the output of the farm to market. Because live- 
stock farming is efficient farming, those engaged 
in it are the most substantial and the most con- 
sistently prosperous in agricultural America. In 
every community the livestock farm is conspicu- 
ous for its large acreage, fine home, modern 
buildings, up-to-date equipment, good livestock 
and superior crops. 

Issued daily from the four basic livestock 
markets, The Corn Belt Farm Dailies provide 
an unparalleled service vital to the production 
and marketing of our annual crop of six billion 
dollars worth of cattle, hogs and sheep. These 
publications are thoroughly read every day 
by important people — livestock farmers. 

This is the most valuable circulation in the 
agricultural field ! 


eee en ae ee 


CORN BELT FARM. DAILIES 


NERAL orrice: UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO ®, ILLINDIS 


BHIGAGO DAILY DROVERS JOURNAL @ KANSAS CITY DAILY DROVER 
MAES: BAILY, YOURNAL-STOCKMAN @ ST. LOUIS DAILY LIVESTOGS 


HE - PUBLICATIONS - OF - THE - LIVESTOCK - “INDUS 


What do you want to buy 
See Classified Want Ads, inside 


sell or 





Truckin’ 


Boards Baffled 


Permit Puzzle 


By 
Jack Weed 


HE smart car dealers of the 
postwar era are planning to 
operate automotive department 
stores with at least four major 
departments to their business. I 
quote no lesser authority than T. 
B. (Tebe) Cookerly jr., who has 
earned the right to be an expert 
along merchandising lines by build- 
ing up a dealer organization that 
merchandises about 71 percent of 
the entire truck output of the 
GMC Truck and Coach at Pontiac. 
Tebe, assistant general 
manager, from his conning tower 
at the top of this aggressive group 
of GMC Truck dealers which now 
numbers over 2,100 establishments 
across the country, has ample 
cause to believe that an aggressive 
truck and a well-managed service 


department are going to be just as/| 


important to the dealer in postwar 
as his new car and used vehicle 


departments were in prewar days. | 
| war centers may not be quite as) 


Losing the sale of new cars by 
government edict and the sale of 
used cars by being bypassed, in 
the majority of the transactions, 


has given the dealers of this coun-| 


try an opportunity to learn that 
a service department well man- 


aged has profit potentialities not) 


and those dealers 
lucky enough to have a_ truck 
franchise and who went after 
truck service struck what was a 
newly discovered gold mine on 
their own property. 

BS ok * 


Having once tasted of the fruit 
of the truck department, these 
dealers now are thinking in truck 
terms as much as they think in 
car terms in their postwar plan- 
ning. Hundreds of GMC dealers 
are planning new buildings or 
major expansions to their present 
plants so that they can include 
enough space in their service 
shops to continue giving efficient 
truck service and are planning to 


to be sneezed at 


expand their truck showroom!) 


space. 


These dealers visualize a_tre- 


mendous market that will extend | 


for years into the postwar period 
a market that will encompass not 
only the replacement of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of trucks that 
have been worn out in wartime 
service, but an additional market 
for many thousands of trucks that 
will be needed in the hundred and 
one lines of new developments 
new types of merchandising of old 
lines—that will come as a result 
of warborn developments. 

Some of these new uses will, 
of course, come as a result of the 
improvements which the _ truck 
manufacturers themselves will be 
able to build into their vehicles 
that will make them more adapta- 
ble to certain types of hauling 
than our former vehicles, as a re- 
sult of war experience. We may 
not see a wide use of the GMC- 
developed “Duck” in commercial 
haulage—but then some _ smart 
operator may find an economic 
use for this amphibian which is 


(See TRUCKIN', Page 34, Col. 4) 
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Commercial Car News 


A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 


Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


Immediate Relief 
Needed to Avert 


Service Crisis 


Mich. Drive Points Up 
Problem Must Be Met 
At Washington Level 


DETROIT.—Detroit truck- 
ers, dealers, jobbers and inde- 
'pendent service stations have 
undertaken a campaign to 
point up the fact that the 


| Southeastern Michigan area is a 
key critical spot in the nation due 
|to lack of mechanics and experi- 
|}enced truck drivers. 

At a kickoff press luncheon, held 


cently-organized Motor Transpor- 


;ard Harfst, 
| the Automobile Club of Michigan 
and chairman of the committee, 
pointed out the need for quick 
relief. Also speaking were repre- 
sentatives from every interested 
government agency, as well as 
|from each major division of the 
automotive industry. 

Consensus of the meeting was 
that the shortage of mechanics, 
truck drivers, 
other key automotive transporta- 
tion men was becoming so seri- 
ous a problem that it must be 
dealt with at the Washington 
level rather than at the local 
level, as it is at present. 

While conditions in New Eng- 
land, Philadelphia and other key 


|critical as they are in the Detroit 
|area, the steps taken by the ODT 
Maintenance Advisory boards 


|the problem up as being as much 





|lem for a few hard-hit areas. 

Back of the Detroit luncheon 
| was a three-fold purpose, as out- 
|lined by Leslie W. Patterson, dis- 


|/up the previous talks on the pro- 
| gram with: 

| “We are in crying need of relief. 
|We need three things here, in my 
| judgment, if motor transportation 
|is to be preserved for the war 
| effort: 

1. “Retain present manpower. 


|from war plants, get them back 
into their old jobs as truck drivers 
and mechanics. 

3. “Get soldiers discharged from 
the war into motor transportation. 


motor 
though they are in the age 
| (Continued on Page 40, Col. 1) 


3.719 Trucks 
‘Are Released 


‘To Civilians 
| WASHINGTON. - 





| tion permits were allotted 3,719 


| vehicles under the truck-rationing | 
| program Apr. 23-29, the Automotive | 
Division of the War Production | 


Board announced last week. 

An analysis of the total shows 
| that civilian users received 2,804 
light, medium, and heavy trucks as 


compared to 421 released to gov- | 3 
|economic research program of the 


| ernment exemption permit holders. 


| Civilians received 450 trailers, 


A breakdown of the total truck 
allotment to civilians shows that 
they received 349 light trucks, 1,636 
medium and 819 heavy trucks. 
Government permit holders’ ob- 
tained 155 light trucks, 253 medium 
and 13 heavy trucks. 

Since the WPB rationing pro- 
gram was placed in effect, March 
9, 1942, a total of 226,861 vehicles 
has been been released under the 
rationing program, WPB . said. 


| under the sponsorship of the re-| 


tation Emergency committee, Rich- | 
general manager of | 


dispatchers and | 


in| 
those areas to obtain relief point | 


a national problem as it is a prob-| 


trict manager, ODT, who summed}! 





2. “When cutbacks release men} 


. | search recommended: 

“It is my considerate judgment | 
that the men needed to maintain | 
transportation—even | 


Civilian users | 
and holders of government exemp- | 


33 | 
third axles and one dolly, while the | 
| G.E.P. holders obtained 10 trailers. | 


Washington Can’t Ignore 
Problem Any Longer 


Like an epidemic of measles, the critical status of 
the automotive transportation industry brought on by 
the serious lack of manpower, is breaking out all over 
the war production areas of America. 

Boston and New England first brought the drain on 
transportation’s manpower into the public prints, closely 
followed by Detroit and Philadelphia. 

That the situation is serious no one connected with 
transportation can deny. Government agencies affected 
are just as aware of the critical situation of over-road 
transportation as are the operators, but for some myste- 
rious reason Washington continues to ignore the problem. 

At least Washington has not met it from the national 
level, being content to allow various agencies to meet 
critical situations at the local or district level as they 
get so serious as to impair the war effort and threaten 
the collapse of the system at those points. 

What Washington fails to see—or do anything about 
—is that when they deal with a situation in Detroit, the 
damage is being done in a 300 or 400-mile radius. When 
a Detroit or Chicago interstate hauler is forced to place 
an embargo on freight offered him, the affects of the 
Detroit manpower shortage may be sorely felt in Cincin- 
nati or Pittsburgh or Rock Island, IIl. 

No lack of manpower in just one area will stay con- 
fined to that area as long as the long-distance haulers 
are able to keep equipment rolling or as long as the 
factories in that area make products that are needed 
in the final assembly of some plant hundreds or thousands 
of miles away. Absenteeism in Detroit, due to lack of 
‘repair facilities in dealer and independent service shops, 
may hold up the building of airplanes in Texas or landing 
boats in Florida or California. 


The time has been here 


for months—it certainly is 


with us imperatively now—to put steps neeessary to 
clear up the critical manpower shortage in automotive 
transportation on a national level and make it obligatory 
for selective service to defer every key mechanic in a 
shop that serves essential workers’ cars and for-hire 
trucks; to do the same with truck drivers, parts men and 


dispatchers, to the end that 


automotive vehicles can be 


serviced adequately and be able to last out until peace 


allows new vehicles. to be built. 


Joint Rates, Routes Advacated 
‘By Transportation Board 


WASHINGTON. —In a prelimi- 
nary report to Congress on the | 
“Relative Economy and Fitness of | 
the Carriers,” the Transportation 
Board of Investigation and Re- | 


1. Establishment of 


reason- 
able joint routes and rates for | 


earriers by highway, rail and 
water. 

2. Immediate creation of a 
Federal Transportation Authority 
to make continuous transporta- 
tion studies. 

3. Creation of an Office of 
Public Transportation Counsel 
to represent public interest. 

4. Creation of a National 
Transportation Advisory Council 
composed of representatives of 
transportation, labor, finance, 
agriculture, industry and “public 
service” to make reports and 
recommendations on _ national 
transportation policies. 

The report termed freight rates 
the heart of the nation’s transpor- 
tation policy and called for a defi- 
nite national rate policy. 

In reviewing the technical 


and 


Board, the report states: 


“In addition to the study of fed- 
eral regulatory restrictions on in- 
terstate motor carriers, the board 
has made a survey of the effects of 
state trade barriers upon the rela- 
tive economy and fitness of com- 
mercial motor carriers. Particular 
attention has been given to the 
subject of non-uniformity of size 
and weight limitations on vehicles. 
The survey indicates that carriers 
in contiguous states maintaining 
unlike restrictions on sizes and 
weights tend to operate the same 


| barriers. 


type of equipment and weight of 
loads in these jurisdictions, and 
that such states tend to build roads 
and bridges that will support 
within reasonable limits all inter- 
state traffic. 

“A number of complicated eco- 
nomic and legal questions are in- 
volved in the question of trade 
The board is continuing 
its interest in the problem and 
expects to be able to make in its 


| final report recommendations which 
| should serve to eliminate those re- 
| strictions 


that 
labeled barriers.” 
Text of the Board’s 
recommendations follow: 
“1. That the transportation policy 
(Continued on Page 32, Col. 1) 


can properly be 


specific 


Truck Output 
For Civilians 


Falls Behind 


Moore Also Reveals 
New Vehicles Taking 
Most Strategic Parts 


DETROIT.—Production of 
civilian trucks for 1944 is 
now behind schedule and allo- 
cation of these vehicles is 


running 60 days ahead of out- 
put, with upwards of 7,000 applica- 
tions for new equipment not yet 
processed, the Traffic Club of De- 
troit was told last week by Chester 
G. Moore, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns. and chairman 
of the board of Central Motor 
Freight Assn., Chicago. 

Discussing the key role trucks 
are playing in the war, Moore 
pointed out that the trucking 
industry has been caught in a 
nightmare of shortages and 
regulations. 

“Truckmen,” he said, “have been 
plagued by shortages of equipment, 
parts, tires, manpower — virtually 
everything they need. A growing 
network of rules and regulations 
governing all phases of truck oper- 
ations, while perhaps necessary, 
has not made the task any easier.” 

While forced to keep old equip- 
ment on the road, truckers have 
been hampered in that job by 
shortages of replacement parts, he 
said. 

“At the present time,” Moore 
revealed, “the principal bottle- 
neck in parts production is in 
easting and molding industries, 
which are plagued by. a critical 
shortage of skilled workers. 
Moreover, virtually all produc- 
tion of some strategic parts such 
as axles, transmissions, and mo- 
tors is required to build the new 
trucks being manufactured for 
the military, lend-lease and civil- 
ians. Thus, the shortage in such 

items, for replacement purposes, 
is still acute.” 

As for tires, Moore said that the 
situation improved somewhat in 
1943. 

Another serious problem has 
been caused by the narrowing gap 
between revenues and _ expenses, 
which makes it difficult to finance 
new equipment as it becomes avail- 
able. He was hopeful, he said, that 
less rigid finance terms could be 
arranged to ease this problem. 

The manpower problem was 
termed one of the most difficult 
of all, with the industry suffering 
from loss of skilled drivers and 
mechanics. Although trucking 
has been declared an _ essential 
industry, Moore said local draft 
boards have not paid too much 
attention to recommendations 
from headquarters, and have 
drafted key trucking employes 
in staggering numbers. Only in a 
few cases, he said, have women 
been found suitable for jobs in 
trucking. 


390,000th Military 6x6 
Is Completed by GMC 


PONTIAC.—Army Ordnance offi- 
cials joined executives of GMC 
Truck & Coach division, General 
Motors, last week to celebrate the 
completion of the 350,000th GMC 
six-by-six military truck to roll off 
the assembly lines. 

GMC started building military 
trucks for the armed forces and 
the Allies long before’ Pearl 
Harbor. Today GMC Truck & 
Coach bears the .distinction of 
being the largest producer of mili- 
tary vehicles, having built many 
different types totaling nearly 
400,000. 

The majority of these vehicles 
are. the 2% ‘ton six-by-six which 
is the workhorse of our military 


forces. Thousands of other GMCs 
include six-by-fours, four-by-fours, 
many specialized type vehicles, and 
the famous amphibian truck or 
Duck which travels both by land 
and by sea. 

Participating in the ceremonies 
marking the production of the 
350,000th GMC §six-by-six were 
Brig. Gen. A. B. Quinton jr., chief, 
Detroit Ordnance District; Brig. 
Gen. W. P. Boatwright, command- 
ing general, Office of Chief of 
Ordnance, Detroit; Brig. Gen. J. K. 
Christmas, deputy chief, Office of 
Chief of Ordnance, Detroit, 
chief of field service operations; 
I. B. Babcock, general manager, 
and other top executives of GMC. 
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Tomorrow’s Problems Today... 
Eee? | 


Harvester Co. Shifting | 
Into Civilian Output 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—International 
Harvester Co. is now in a position 
of diminishing war production and 
increasing civilian production, with 
the trend expected to continue, 
Fowler McCormick, president, told 
stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing. 
Under the new civilian truck- 

production program, Harvester 

was allotted 20,000 trucks of 
medium and heavy-duty types 
and an expansion of production 
is expected in 1945. Already, 

McCormick said, the company 
has been allocated 14,000 civilian 
trucks as its quota for the first 
six months of 1945. 

In reference to the hiring of 
veterans, McCormick told of Har- 
vester’s plan for veterans, which 
has received national notice, and 
said that a few days ago a survey 
revealed that the company had al- 
ready re-employed 1,005 Harvester 
men who have returned from mili- 
tary service. The company has a 
total employment of 72,135 of which 
14,418 are women. 

The trend toward greater civilian 
production is shown in the follow- 
ing figures: Last six months of 
1943, war products — $211,893,000, 
civilian products—$85,974,000. First 
six months of 1944, war products— 
$153,627,000; civilian products — 
$110,149,000. 

McCormick told of the difficul- 
ties encountered in resuming large 
scale production of farm equipment 
when this was ordered July 1, 1943. 

“By the end of our 1943 fiscal 
year,” he said, “we had succeeded, 
despite these obstacles, in increas- 
ing production materially, and now 
we have farm equipment produc- 
tion going at high levels. . 

“On next July 1, new produc- 
tion quotas under Order L-257 
will become effective for one 
year. These quotas are ... pro- 
vide for some additional increase 
in production, which will be felt 
during the last four months of 
our present fiscal year.” 

McCormick pointed out that the 
company had resumed production 
of its two smallest models of trac- 
tors, suited to the smaller family- 
sized farms. 

He added that there was a dis- 
turbing factor of manpower short- 
age which is acute in some areas 
where the company has factories. 

“We are doing our utmost,” he 
said, “to man our plants ade- 
quately, but have not been alto- 
gether successful. Nevertheless, we 
expect to complete within the 
scheduled period our full quotas of 
all but three of the more than 60 
general classifications of machines 
which we are authorized to build. 

“We will continue manufacture 
of these three classifications of 
machines beyond the scheduled 
period and will build our full 
quotas of them, which will find 
a ready market when available.” 

In connection with recent talk 
about corporate profits, McCor- 
mick pointed out that in 1943 the 


New Posts Filled 
By Bendix 
Westinghouse 


ELYRIA, O.—R. L. Morrison, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of Bendix-Westinghouse Auto- 
motive Air Brake Co., announced 
last week that E. R. Fitch had been 
named director of engineering; A. 
R. Leukhardt, chief engineer; F. L. 
Wheaton, director of sales; A. V. 
Howe, sales manager; S. Johnson 
jr., manager sales engineering; H. 
W. Jackson, service sales manager, 
and M. S. Stein, auditor. 

All of those named are of long 
standing within the Bendix-West- 
inghouse organization and are 
widely known in automotive circles. 

In addition to this group, L. R. 
Barton, a comparative newcomer 
in the Bendix-Westinghouse family, 
has been named to head the ex- 
pediting and priority departments. 
Long-range planning is in evidence 
in each instance which will obvi- 
ously further strengthen Bendix- 
Westinghouse position in the field 
and insure better contact with the 
trade. 


350.000: 
mC ‘SLB SON | 


company’s sales were $83,400,000 
higher than in 1941 while 1943 
profit was $4,921,000 less than 1941 
profit. 
Discussing relations with small 
business, McCormick said: 
. “Naturally, since the great ma- 
aw oo products are sold i 
roug ealers, our relationshi 
with small business is not only | GMC, TRUCK & colicine "eae Pe neta, has built many different 
YE y v es, totaling n 4 ,000. é 5 
that of a buyer but also of a seller. ““six-by-six’”’ to roll off the assembly ines are. Oat to mst eS ener 
I am happy to report that the} Bets now manager; Brig. Gen. J. K. Christmas, deputy chief of ordnance 
overwhelming majority of approxi- | Gianee Sater “inne hh i GMC’s general manager; C. O. Ball, 
mately 10,000 independent mer-| W. P. Boatwright, commanding general, Office Chief of Ordnance, Detroit 
chants who act as our dealers have| 2nd_Brig. Gen. A. B. Quinton jr., chief, Detroit Ordnance district. : 
tea a, the periods of day, as a group, in excellent eco-| perform their important functions 
y production and are to-| nomic health, willing and able to|of distribution and service.” 
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eneral manager of GMC; Brig. Gen. 


On Bus, Truck 


| « 

War Permits 

| AUSTIN, Tex.—Truck and bus 
permit suspensions and cancella- 
| tions by the State Railroad Com- 
mission since the United States 
| entered the war have exceeded the 
|;number of emergency permits by 
518, it was disclosed here re- 
cently by Col. Ernest O. Thompson, 
who expressed the opinion that 
companies which have pioneered 
| and develoned highway transporta- 
tion should have their franchises 
protected. 

The commission has granted 332 
permits for emergency truck and 
bus carriers since Dec. 7, 1941, and 
in the same period has canceled or 
suspended 850 permits, he said. 


Pete Wembhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 
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Hundreds of outstanding achievements in 


axles have been originated and perfected 


by The Timken-Detroit Axle Company dur- 
ing the past 38 years. . . . It is significant 
Tm] members of Timken's engi- 
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Joint Rates, Routes Advocated 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, MAY 29, 1944 


By Transportation Board 


(Continued from Page 30) 


of the Congress be amended to pro- 
vide: (a) that the transportation 
services of all common carriers be 
furnished in such a manner that 
the shipper will have a freedom of 
choice in the selection of reason- 
able joint routes and rates by the 
use of such transportation agencies 
and facilities of the same or dif- 
ferent types as may be needed to 
foster and serve commerce eco- 
nomically and efficiently; (b) that 
in the effectuation of this policy 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall require carriers by rail, 
water, and motor to establish rea- 
sonable joint through routes and 
facilities for the transportation of 
property with reasonable joint 
rates, charges, classifications, rules, 
and regulations applicable thereto; 
(c) that all rates and charges shall 
be free from discriminations, pref- 
erences, prejudices, (except where 
clearly justified) or inequalities 
which are injurious to commerce 
and shall be in reasonable relation- 
ship to the cost of the service and 


the revenue needs of the carriers; 
and (d) that no limitation or re- 
striction designed to limit or pre- 
vent competition shall be imposed 
upon any carrier or transportation 
service which shall have the effect 
of increasing the cost of the serv- 
ice to the public. 

“2. That there be created, as an 
independent office or as an agency 
of the Department of Commerce, a 
Federal Transportation Authority: 
(a) to study continuously the 
transportation needs of the coun- 
try, the relative economy and fit- 
ness Of carriers, the facilities which 
should be provided, and the meas- 
ures which should be adopted for 
the maintenance and operation, in 
conformity with the national trans- 
portation policy, of a transporta- 
tion system adequate for the na- 
tional welfare; (b) to submit in- 
formation, reports, plans, and 
recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress; (c) to coordi- 
nate the activities of Federal 
agencies concerned with transpor- 


“TRUCK HEADQUARTERS” in Denver, Colorado, is the excel- 
lently equipped establishment of Dean Gillespie & Co. 


One of Oldest Truck 


Distributorships in U.S. 


Praises “‘Personalized Service’ 


DEAN GILLESPIE & CO., of Denver, 
Colorado, is one of the real pioneer truck 
distributorships in the United States. 
Dean Gillespie—a leading civic figure in 
Denver—was recently elected a Member 
of Congress. He became associated with 
White, as a Dealer Salesman in Denver 
in 1910. His first sale was a White bus to 
replace a horse-drawn sightseeing stage 
coach in Estes National Park, Colo. 
Through all the years since, Mr. Gillespie 
has found the White Distributor Fran- 


tation; and (d) to present evidence 
as to the public interest in trans- 
portation questions before regu- 
latory bodies. 

“3. That there be created, as an 
agency of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the office of Public Trans- 
portation Counsel... . 

“4. That there be created a 
National Transportation Advisory 
Council consisting of persons rep- 
resentative of and prominent in 
activities concerned with trans- 
portation, and public service, ap- 
pointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, 
to meet with, advise and criticize 
the Federal Transportation Au- 
thority and the Public Transporta- 
tion Counsel, and to make reports 
and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress as to the 
work of those agencies and gen- 
erally with respect to effectuating 
the national transportation policy. 

“5. That the Federal Transporta- 
tion Authority be created immedi- 
ately with the provision that it be 
installed in office at the time of 
expiration of the term of the Board 
of Investigation and Research in 
order to maintain the continuity 
of the transportation studies now 
being conducted by this Board.” | 


DEAN GILLESPIE, newly elected 
Member of Congress from Denver, has 
been associated with White since 1910. 


chise the key to a pleasant and profitable 
business career. Associated with Mr. 
Gillespie for many years as Secretary and 
Manager of the Company is Jack Munroe, 
of whose ability Mr. Gillespie says: “It 
made it possible for me to run for Congress 
-knowing that while I was in Washington, 
the White truck owners of Denver would 
continue to get the very best in White 
Personalized Service, the Plan that has 
enabled us to keep our customers’ trucks 


on the road in these times.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is a Plan which only White 
Dealers can offer. Highly commended by the O. D. T. as an effective 
truck conservation measure, it is another example of White’s leader- 
ship in “taking care” of the needs of truck owners and providing 
the special means for Dealers’ success in these times. 


TRUCK SECTION 


“THE WESTERNER,” Timken’s new SW-3002 Series worm drive tandem 


axle unit, 
high-power engines. 


is engineered for heavy-duty highway transport with modern 


Tandem Axle Built for West 
Announced by Timken 


DETROIT.—Appropriately named 
the Westerner is the SW-3002 
series new worm-drive tandem 
axle unit, announced recently by 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. Designed 


and built for the West and already | 


thoroughly tested by the West, this 
new axle unit is engineered for 
heavy duty highway transport with 
modern high-power engines. 
Basically similar to the worm 
drive axles produced by Timken 
since 1912, the Westerner incorpo- 


rates many new improvements for | 


high-torque operations, and espe- 
cially for the long hard pulls on 
mountain grades so typical of the 
West. 

Increased worm centers permit 
the use of a larger diameter worm, 
stronger worm shaft and larger 
worm wheel, with consequent re- 
duction in pressure per square 
inch on the worm teeth. 

Controlled lubrication is assured 
by a close-fitting oil trough or 
carrier around the rear portion of 
the worm wheel and an oil housing 
over the worm. This feature pro- 
vides. positive lubrication even 
when pulling heavy loads on long 
grades at low axle speeds. 

More rigid carrier legs prevent 
deflection under heavy loads and 
high torque, and a 14-dowel stud 


attachment secures the carrier to| 


the axle housing. Larger differ- 
ential and increased capacity bear- 


... adaptable to 


Here are six’ reasons why your cus- 
tomers thank you for recommending 
Heil Hydraulic Dump Units: (1) 
Low loading height, (2) Conveniently 
located operating levers, (3) High 
power, (4) Easy fit on all types of 
farm trucks, (5) High dumping angle, 
(6) Heil quality construction, 

This hoist can be installed on all 
makes of trucks having approximate- 


sO Tt om el 


GENERAL OFFICES ° 





|even road_ surfaces. 





oe 1A CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, 


ings assure long life in heavy-duty 
highway service. 

Axle housings are of malleable 
iron with strong walls and deep 
rectangular section. Sleeves of 
seamless alloy steel tubing furnish 
rigid support for the wheel bear- 
ings. 

Axle shafts are forged by Tim- 
ken’s patented Torsion-Flow meth- 
od, whereby the grain structure is 
made to conform with the profile 
of the shaft so that stresses are 
equally distributed throughout its 
length. Shafts are _ full-floating, 
with 11%.” diameter body and 
2%”-16 spline inner end, and are 
heat-treated in automatic furnaces 
and hot-straightened in roller dies. 

Timken’s patented full-floating 
spring suspension equalizes the 
load between the two rear axles 
of the tandem unit. 

Torque rods, arranged in paral- 
lelogram, transmit all driving and 
braking forces from axle to chassis 
and prevent any possibility of 
weight transfer from either axle 
to the other. Axles are held in 
correct vertical position, regardless 
of how they rise and fall on un- 
Torque rod 
ends are fully enclosed in self- 
lubricating fabric inserts. 

With this type of tandem drive 
it is essential that tires be care- 
fully matched as to size and degree 
of wear and that rolling diameters 
be kept uniform to prevent “wheel 
fight.” 


all platform trucks 


ly 84 inches cab-to-axle and handles 
10-, 12-, or 14-foot platforms. This 
compact Heil hoist fits so snugly be- 
tween the body and chassis that the 
platform is raised only 254 inches. 


Help your customers to more pay- 
loads per day — and help yourself to 
extra profits — by selling Heil Hy- 
draulic platform Hoists for their trucks. 


Consult your Heil distributor today. 
L-SUA 


Heil offers a complete 
line of light-, medi- 
um-, and beavy-duty 
dump units with arm, 
telescopic, or twin- 


WISCONSIN y 
cylinder hoists. 
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Ending Long Dispute... 
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Liberal Truck Law Appeal 


Rhode Island Truckers 
OK Union Contract 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.— Ending 
prolonged negotiations which had 
been going on since April, 1943, 
when the last contract expired, 
Rhode Island truck owners have 
ratified terms of a new contract 
with Local 251, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

President Percy F. Arnold, of 
the Commercial Haulers, an- 
nounced that hourly wage rates re- 
main the same under the new 
compromise agreement, which is 
effective until Apr. 11, 1945. He 
made no comment on the union’s 
demands, which, according’ to 
earlier reports, included a 17-cent- 
an-hour wage boost. 

Arnold said the new contract 
provides: One week’s vacation with 
pay, as contrasted with two weeks’ 
vacation reportedly sought by the 
union; an increase of $2 per trip 
to over-the-road drivers who are 
kept away from home at night; 
overtime pay after 48 instead of 
51 hours per week or after 10 hours 
per day, whichever is greater at 
the end of the week. 

Under the agreement, which 
Arnold said was signed May 10 by 
negotiating committees, the oper- 
ators agree to a WLB directive 
issued as of Dec. 22, 1943, from 


Rate Dispute 
Perils Traffic 


On Alaska Road 


VANCOUVER.—A serious short- 
age of trucks for use in freighting 
on the Alaska Highway and other 
northern routes is feared as a re- 
sult of a dispute on rates which 
is now in progress in Alberta. It 
is reported that approximately 75 
trucks, which were formerly sta- 
tioned at Dawson Creek, have al- 
ready left the district and that 
only 15 to 20 percent of the trucks 
which are needed for hauling pur- 
poses on northern routes are now 
available. As a result of this situa- 
tion, warehouses at Dawson Creek 
and other northern points are re- 
ported to be extremely congested. 

Rates offered the truckers has 
been raised from six to 6% cents 
a ton mile, but the truckers claim 
that last year’s operations show 
that eight cents is the minimum 
at which they can operate flat 
trucks or tankers. 

The truckers are _ negotiating 
through an association that now 
has a membership of somewhat 
more than 400, and a contract with 
United States officials is under 
discussion. J. R. Miller is presi- 
dent. 

The association at Dawson Creek 
is cooperating with Whitehorse and 
Fairbanks associations and with 
the Alberta Motor Transport Assn. 

Truck drivers also have an or- 
ganization, with more than 100 
members. 


White Awarded 
Second Star 


CLEVELAND. — White Motor 
Co., first truck manufacturer in 
the United States to receive the 
Army-Navy Production Award for 
war production achievement, has 
been presented its third award for 
continued excellence of service, it 
was announced last week. 


This entitles the company to a 
second white service star on its 
E award flag which floats above 
the main entrance to the plant. 


White’s present Army program 
calls for the extended manufacture 
of heavy-duty prime movers and 
cargo trucks which are destined 
to take a vital part in moving 
supplies to the lines when invasion 
day arrives. 


New Terre Haute Firm 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Articles of  in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the Vigo 
Motor Co., Inc., Eighth and Eagle 
Sts., Terre Haute, formed to do a gen- 
eral automobile and truck business. 
The corporation has 500 shares of 
capital stock valued at $100 a _ share 
and the incorporators are Charles G. 
Campbell, Eddie Robbins and Harry 
P. Schrodt. 


which they had previously appeal- 
ed. That directive included an 
order that the operators pay over- 
time wages, retroactive to Apr. 11, 
1943, for three hours weekly dur- 
ing the weeks the drivers had 
worked 51 hours, without getting 
any overtime after the first 48. 
This retroactive pay, which Arnold 
said would average $1.22 per man 
per week, must be paid the drivers 
by June 1, less all government 
taxes. 

While the negotiations for a new 
contract were in progress the case 
was referred to the WLB, and it 
was that agency’s delay in an- 
nouncing any decision which pre- 
cipitated last September’s “illegal” 
strike, when nearly 1,000 drivers 
defied leaders of Local 251 and 
walked out in a week-long stoppage 
that ended only after a dramatic 
personal appeal to the strikers by 
Gov. J. Howard McGrath. 


Turned Down in Ky. 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Appeals for 
special session legislative action to 
permanently liberalize Kentucky’s 
truck size and weight laws were 


permanent, together with a bill to 
provide additional fees, was _ re- 
jected during the regular 1944 ses- 
sion amid charges that the legisla- 


rejected by Gov. Simeon Willis in| ture was dominated by the Louis- 


calling the State Legislature into 
special session “for the sole pur- 
pose of making appropriations 


ville & Nashville Railroad. 
Proponents of the _ liberalized 


truck law proposal had appealed to 


from the surplus and general fund| the governor to include the matter 


for education.” 


which have been suggested to be 


|in his special 


session call. The 
next regular session of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature is not scheduled 


TWICE A WEEK the ferrets used 
at White Motor Co.’s plant in Cleve- 


“There are many other anes | 


embraced in the call,” the governor | until 1946. 
said, “but these matters, however | ——_—_—— 
important, can be taken care of| Qj] Men Get Gasoline 
from time to time and do not re-| ,, a 

quire immediate action of the Gen-| For Conservation Job 


eral Assembly.” | WASHINGTON.—A group of oil 

One of the worst highway trans-| industry men working full time on 
portation bottlenecks in the nation,|;a program to promote gasoline 
Kentucky’s present law limits); conservation and attack the black 
trucks to a gross load of 18,000; market will be given special gaso- 
pounds and a length of 30 feet.| line rations to carry on this work, 
A temporary wartime ad at’ 40,000| the Office of Price Administration 


fixes the maximum load at 40,000| announced last week. 
pounds and the length at 45 feet| — 


land are bathed to keep them in good 
health to carry on their war against | 
rats, so common in industrial plants. | 


Stop Any Load Quickly- Safely 


for specified highways. 


MIDLAND 
VACUUM POWER BRAKES 


with Fully Compensating Relay Control Valve 


This exclusive feature safeguards your trailer 


trains—permits any degree of brake applica- 
tion with corresponding “‘brake feel’. Perfect 
synchronization between the tractor control 
valve and Midland’s fully compensating re- 
lay valve keeps all braking in perfect time— 
increasing safety and ease of operation. Write 
for complete details, or see your distributor. 


THE MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


10605 Madison Avenue 4 6 . 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Export Department © 38 Pearl Street « New York City 


CHRISTENSEN 


A bill to 
make these emergency limits 


3 Importany 


“Dealers Tell Me," by John 
|Munn, is an open forum for 
expression of dealers’ opinions. 


- Easily! 


o ae ? 


oO. 
the 


offers you 


POWER BRAKES 


“Those Who Know POWER BRAKES :+:+ Choose MIDLAND!” 
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Kingham Trailer 
Makes Changes 


In Personnel 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Kingham Trailer Co., changes were 
made in the status of two officials 
and two executives. 


John B. Kingham was promoted 
to first vice-president and general 
manager. He will also continue as 
director of the purchasing depart- 
ment. O. H. Kingham, formerly 
sales manager, was advanced to 
second vice-president and assistant 
manager. 

E. J. (Luke) Lucas is now sales| 
manager and E. H. Cosgrove is in 
charge of engineering and priori- 
ties. .Under the new setup, C. H. 
Kingham remains as president of | 
the company and Celia M. Lipsey 
will continue as_ secretary-trea- 
surer. 

In announcing the changes, 
President Kingham said that the 
new organization would better en- 
able the company to accelerate 
sales and production in the ever- 
changing markets of today as well 
as in the postwar era. 
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M & R. GASOGENE installed on a truck (the unit is marked with an ‘‘X’’). 


Great numbers of the charcoal-burning units, 


Gasogene,”’ have been produced and 
where gasoline is short. 
average 2%-ton truck, 


by M & R Products, Inc., for sale 


Mack Names 4 
To Sales Posts | 


NEW YORK.—Four major sales | 
appointments were announced last 
week by F. F. Staniford, president 
of Mack-International Motor Truck 
Corp. E. F. Vreeland, formerly dis- 
trict manager of the Bronx and| 
White Plains, N. Y., has been | 
named manager of ‘the Albany | 


, branch 
division. 


known as “The American 
shipped to China and other countries 


The unit, which weighs about 4100 pounds for an 
is now being manufactured 


in Kalamazoo, Mich., 


in this country. 


in Mack’s Northeastern 

M. J. Chollet has been appointed 
district manager of the St. Louis 
| branch, while C. L. McLure now 
heads the Louisville branch. Cone 
T. Bass, meanwhile, has taken over 
duties as division bus manager of 
Mack’s central division. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the er news— 
better renew NOW 


Truckin’ 


TRUCK SECTION 


By 
Jack Weed 


(Continued from Page 30) 


in such great demand by our 
armed forces. 
* + * 

TALKING WITH Tebe the other 
day, as I started out on a fact- 
finding trip that I expect will take 
me into many byways as well as 
some of the main highways of 
truck and service merchandising, 
tell me that a great many of his 
most successful dealers were dual 
car and truck dealers—especially 
in the medium and smaller cities— 
and that these dual dealers han- 
dled the full line, trades and all. 

Many of these dual dealers have 
gone out and taken on service con- 
tracts to maintain complete fleets 
during the past two years and have 
found that they can not only save 
money for the fleet operator but 
can make money for themselves 
doing it. These dealers are mak- 
ing plans in their building expan- 
sion for postwar to continue this 
type of service business. 

* * * 
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A STORY OF CONFUSION 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


A passenger car is about to leave New York City... 
destination Des Moines. The automobile owner, with 
his driver’s license and State li- 


cense tag, knows that he can travel 


ata Meat 


unmolested over the highways of 


the seven States en route. 


Truck-Trailer operator 
load of fresh ocean fish 


Gross Wt. 50,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 22,400 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 50 ft. 


“<a 
hauling a 
consigned 


to Des Moines is also ready to 


leave New York. His 


route is through the same 


States as the passenger car. But here is the difference 


NEW. JERSEY 


Gross Wt. 60,000 Ibs. 


Axle Wt. No Restric- 
tion 


Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


NEW YORK permits him to 


use a 50 ft. Truck-and-Trailer unit, 
with a gross weight of 50,000 Ibs. 
including vehicle and load. He 
starts out. 
JERSEY he is permitted a length of 


..- Upon entering NEW 


only 45 ft and a gross weight of 
60,000 lbs.—his equipment is 5ft. too long, but 10,000 
lbs. underloaded . . . . PENNSYLVANIA presents a 
bigger problem—a 45 ft. length 


limit and only 45,000 
weight— 5,000 Ibs. less 
York, 15,000 pounds 
New Jersey. That’s not 


must also pay the State of Penn- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gross Wt. 45,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 20,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 
Special Mileage Tax 


lbs. gross 
than New 
less than 
all, for he 


sylvania an 8 mills-per-dollar gross 


FRUEHAUF TRAILE 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF 7racGr. 


‘ENGI 


R COMPANY DET 


© 


NEERED TRANSPORTATIO 


Service in Principal Cities 


G 


receipts tax on that part 
of his total mileage travel- 
ed in the State.... Assum- 


Gross Wi. 56,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


$72.00 P. U. C. 
Registration 


ing that he were permitted 

to travel on to the OHIO line— again his 

Truck-Trailer is 5 ft. over-length, while his 

vehicle is 6,000 lbs. underloaded. And here 
he has to register with the Public 


UL 


Gross Wt. 53,900 Ibs. 

Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 

Vehicle Length 45 ft. 
$24.00 P. S.C. Fee 


Utilities Commission and pay a 
fee of $72 . .. . In INDIANA the 
length restriction is still 5 ft. less 
than in New York, but the weight 
allowance is 3900 lbs. more. How- 


ever, another payment is to be 
met, this time a $24.00 charge for obtaining operat- 
ing authority from the Indiana Public Service Com- 


mission ... 


the vehicle length slashed 15 


one-third less than the majority 
And he must pay a 


of States. 


. Now, into ILLINOIS 
—and serious trouble—the gross 
weight must be cut 10,000 Ibs. and 


He TKS 


Gross Wt. 40,000 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 16,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 35 ft. 
$245.00 Weight Tax 


i. 


special gross weight tax of approx- 
imately $245.00 .... Upon arriving at the border of 
IOWA he is 5 ft. overlength, but underweight 3,900 


lbs. 


Here he discovers that if he is 


to make regular runs, he must buy 


Gross Wt. 53,900 Ibs. 
Axle Wt. 18,000 Ibs. 
Vehicle Length 45 ft. 


Weight Tax Up 
to $250.00 


an annual Iowa compensation tag, 
costing $250.00! 

All of these restrictions and con- 
flicting requirements take dollars out 


of your pocket! You eat the food 
and use the goods brought to you by Trucks and Trailers 
from all over the country. And the higher delivery 
cost resulting from unfair State taxes and lack of un- 
iformity in State laws is in the price you pay. 


Know how your State stands! 


ROIT 32 


Do you live In a “bottleneck” 
State, or is it “bottled” up by 
adjoining States? Send for our 


booklet, ‘Are the United States 


N ‘/ REG 


United?” (third edition) or ask 
your Fruehauf Branch for one. 


gines has always been featured in 
the GMC truck dealers service, 
and the factory provides engine 
remanufacturing at the Pontiac 
factory as well as in the divi- 
sion’s five west coast branches. 
The dealers also do a considerable 
amount of local engine rebuilding, 
using “short bloc assemblies.” 

Cookerly started his motor truck 
merchandising career as a junior 
salesman for White in 1919, sell- 
ing in the counties surrounding 
Minneapolis. In 1926 he came to 
General Motors as manager of the 
Minneapolis branch. In 1929 he 
was moved to Chicago as branch 
manager and in 1932 came into 
the factory to head up dealer sales. 

GMC is still filled up “over its 
ears” in war work and has been 
since before Pearl Harbor, being 
the largest single supplier of the 
armed forces with military vehicles 
including the much publicized am- 
phibious “Duck” which has played 
such a prominent part in the land- 
ing operations of both the Italian 
and South Pacific campaigns. 

Tebe, however, can’t be blamed 
for looking into postwar in spite 
of the fact that he hasn’t been 
able to pry his former key men 
out of their war work jobs. He 
knows that, when the starting gun 
is fired after the Axis falls, his 
factory will be ready for full truck 
production and he wants his dealer 
and factory sales organization to 
be ready to take care of the thou- 
sands of General Motors Truck 
owners who will need new vehi- 
cles badly. The few they are able 
to make now on the 1944 program 
won’t plug the most critical gaps 
among their most essential users. 

* * * 

T A Detroit luncheon last week, 

I sat next to one of the chair- 
men of a Detroit Selective Service 
board which had never sent in a 
mechanic or truck driver defer- 
ment paper to the ODT Mainte- 
nance Advisory Board to screen— 
in fact he was the head of a board 
that was considered really tough 
as far as giving deferments to 
even the most essential men in 
this group—and I found that it 
was not a desire to put these 
men in uniform that had _ in- 
fluenced his actions. He just did 
not realize how important and es- 
sential automotive transportation 
was. To me it proved that this 
problem must quickly become a 
Washington problem—that men 
like him listen to Washington 
where they don’t see fit to listen 
to any level lower than headquar- 
ters. He was just amazed at the 
figures that were brought out in 
the meeting, and I’ll bet that every 
mechanic and truck driver defer- 
ment that comes up before that 
board from now on will be sent 
to the ODT screening committee 
for its recommendation. 

I am convinced that a major 
part of the reason why local selec- 
tive service boards have not recog- 
nized the necessity of giving defer- 
ments to essential men in automo- 
tive transportation is that the 
truckers and the trade as a whole 
have not taken their case direct 
to the public through the medium 
of the daily press. 

In the eyes of the public and 
the men who make up the selective 
service boards, trucking has not 
been sufficiently emphasized as an 
essential industry. They see the 
beer trucks and delivery wagons 
on the street and don’t know that 
the mileage of these units have 
been drastically cut—and do know 
that ODT has declared most forms 
of retail delivery as practically 
non-essential. 

* * * 

THE TRUCKING industry as a 
whole—in fact the automotive in- 
dustry—has failed to sell the es- 
sentiality of its vehicles and man- 
power to the public as have the 
rails. Therefore, when a mechanic 
deferment comes up before the 
board, it is no wonder that a great 
many boards fail to recognize the 
importance of that man to our 
wartime economy, especially when 
the papers have been full of the 
need for war workers. 

We will soon know in Detroit if 
airing the critical status of auto- 
motive transportation in the press 

(Continued on Page 38, Col. 4) 
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Transportation Outlook 


Developments Are Outlined in Report 
By Society of Planning Officials 


WASHINGTON. — Developments 
in the highway and transportation 
fields which planning officials must 
watch during the next few years 
are outlined in a report by the 
American Society of Planning 
Officials’ committee on highways 
and transportation. 

Anticipated developments in air 
transportation, the report said, in- 
clude a “tremendous” postwar in- 
crease in private flying, a five-fold 
increase in air passenger business 
within five years, and some in- 
crease in air freight and express 
business, and “development of 
superior, more. efficient, safer 
planes of all types—some private 
planes being comparable to 
medium-priced automobiles in first 
cost and operating cost.” 

Problems in this field include 
lack of reliable information on 
trends in air transportation, plan- 
ning present and future airports 
so they will relate to other trans- 
portation facilities and to future 
planned developments of the urban 
area, and protecting airports 
against flight obstructions, which 
requires selection of an adequate 
airport site, both as to location and 
size, and comprehensive zoning. 

The society’s report said cities 
must be free from serious street 
congestion to become good places 
in which to live and do business, 
and that this can be achieved only 
if each form of transportation is 
planned and provided for that part 
of the job which it can do best. 

“It therefore becomes essential 
to consider all local transportation 
facilities together and in relation 
to future urban development in 
order to be able to determine the 
actual need for any one kind of 
service,” the report said. 

Major street and highway prob- 
lems, the report said, include loca- 
tion and planning of routes in 
metropolitan districts with their 
multiple jurisdictions, planning of 
highways to fit other urban devel- 
opment, acquiring or reserving in 
advance land needed for highways, 
and provision of adequate parking 
facilities. 


The transit is facing 


industry 


White Prepares 
Driver Manual 
To Aid Truckers 


CLEVELAND.—In these days of 
vast manpower shortages, truck 
operators have a tremendous prob- 
lem in obtaining and maintaining 
capable drivers. The only solution 
to such a problem lies in a highly 
efficient driver training program 
designed to prepare new men for 
the job and to boost the knowledge 
and effectiveness of experienced 
men, the White Motor Co. says. 

As a part of its personalized 
service plan to help keep the lines 
of motor transportation moving in 
the face of handicaps and the vital 
wartime load, White has developed 
a program with material aids for 
driver training. Correct driving, 
as covered under personalized serv- 
ice, is one of three essentials to 
wartime truck conservation, the 
other two essentials being correct 
parts and correct maintenance. 
Personalized service overlooks 
nothing that will contribute to the 
solution of the immediate emer- 
gency problem and the highly com- 
petitive era we will move into 
after the war, when the highest 
possible efficiency will be demand- 
ed in all operations. 

To make it easy for truck own- 
ers to put the White driver train- 
ing program into effect, the com- 
pany has issued a booklet outlining 
the necessary steps in the course. 


Trucks Carry 60% 


Of Logs in Oregon 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all logs cut 
in Oregon are transported from 
their origin to their destination 
or the mill by motor vehicle. 

In this state there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 trucks now 
engaged in the hauling. Assum- 
ing that each truck makes two 
round trips a day and works 25 
days a menth, the result is 
200,000 loads a month. 


problems such as financing modern | 


equipment, reducing rush-hour de- 
mands, changing burdensome fran- 
chise provisions, eliminating other 
duplicating services, the society 
said. The report then listed an- 
ticipated developments in 
transit field, including improve- 


ments in the motor bus, expanded | 


the | 


| 


urban service through feeder con-| #* 


nections to main transit lines, in- 
crease of speed of regular service 
and 
service, 
downtown 


inauguration of low-cost 


shuttle service 


and the general public. 


A prime problem as to automo- 
bile parking facilities is the in- 
creased demand in central districts 
that will follow completion of new 
highways and provision of facili- 
ties to meet the entire parking 
need, not just the needs of patrons 


for | , : 
patrons of parking establishments | Coast Guard in patroling the nation’s many miles of sandy coastline. 


inauguration of high speed) ; 





of certain business establishments, | 


according to the report. 


| ing,” 


A BEACH-GOING version of the Jeep has been developed for use by the 


The 


newest offspring of Willys-Overland’s scout car features a lower gear ratio, 
special ‘‘duck’s feet’? tires, a speed of 50 miles per hour and a redesigned 


body which will carry six men 
Lieut. J. 
through rigid tests in deep sand. 


| City of Memphis Buys 


39 New Automobiles 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Purchase of 
39 new 1942 four-door deluxe Plym- 
outh automobiles from the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury 


n in the rear and two in the front. 
W. Hean of the Fire Island Coast Guard Station, puts the 


Here 
Jeep 


Department in Atlanta has been 
completed, Ura M. Finch, city pur- 
chasing agent, disclosed last week. 

The automobiles were acquired 
on a non quota basis for distribu- 
tion among city departments at a 
cost of $1,083 each. 
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Sioussat to Attend 


ATA Meeting 


DETROIT.--In order to learn 
more of the problems facing motor 
transport carriers, Herbert P. 
Sioussat of Dodge 
Truck _ division, 
will attend the 
war meeting of 
the Eleven West- 
ern States Con- 
ference, Ameri- 
can Trucking 
Assns., in San 
Francisco June 
5-6-7. 

“Subjects  cov- 
ered at the meet- 
said Sious- 
sat, “will include 
practical steps to avoid collapse 
of the highway transportation sys- 
tem; the present status of parts 
availability for trucks in highway 
transport service; increased vol- 
ume of traffic to be imposed on 
western truck operators as the war 
moves to the Pacific, and the plan- 
ning of postwar highways.” 

Sioussat is a former member of 
the executive staff of ATA. 


Sioussat 








~ 


AMMUERICA SHUMLES CON MMQOVING DAV... 


Moving, like so much of America’s modern motor 
transport industry is not just a matter of big trucks 
and strong backs. Essential as these may be, its 
genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes which 
have weighed so heavily in assuming the safe, 
dependable, perfectly balanced stops and attendant 
economies which characterize the leaders in this 
branch of the trucking business * Not only does 
this world standard of safety permit the swift and 
safe movement of vehicles expressly designed for 
the service, it protects the cargo and conserves 
immeasurably those strong backs which necessarily 
go with the business of moving. This is accom- 
plished by eliminating the tedious physical burden 


/ 


and mental strain.. 


. natural adverse characteristics 


of ordinary braking * While we pause to salute 
the truly remarkable job the nation’s movers are 
doing, the vast strides of progress they have made 
... remember that what they have done with genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes almost certainly 
applies to your specific operation * May we suggest 
contacting your local Bendix- Westinghouse Distrib- 
utor who has a story of vital interest to you. Without 
obligating yourself in any way he can probably save 
you money and anyway he’s a good man to know. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


IT 1S SIGNIFICANT THAT AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 
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New Road Tankers 


Radical Changes Are Made by Esso 


And Automotive Firms 


NEW YORK.—Considered the 
forerunner of a decided advance 
in commercial vehicle design that 
sharply reduces maintenance costs, 
seven 5,500-gallon tank semi-trail- 
ers are today rolling along Arkan- 
sas highways after having suc- 
cessfully passed “laboratory tests” 
which proved that radical changes 
in chassis and body construction, 
developed by Esso Marketers in 
collaboration with three automo- 
tive firms, would largely eliminate 
tank leakage, frame and axle 
breakage, excess tire wear, and 
also lower fuel consumption. 


Trial runs of the new vehicle 
for close comparison with “old- 
style” 4,000-4,200-gallon single 
axle semi-trailers revealed that 
the larger units can transport 
equivalent quantities with a 25 
percent reduction of man and 
truck hours, a saving of 35 per- 
cent in truck miles, a 25 percent 
reduction in tire wear, and a 
lower fuel cost of 25 percent. 


In describing the basic design 
of the new vehicle, J. F. Winches- 


ARMSTR 


ter, Esso Marketers supervisor of 
motor vehicles, said that, “Such a 
unit had to overcome costly me- 
chanical maintenance, eliminate or 
reduce to a minimum tire scuffing 
with the resultant wear of rubber, 
and eliminate so far as possible 
all stress on the tank container in 
order that it might safely be made 
of the lightest weight material per- 
mitted by ICC specifications with- 
out the danger of encountering 
throughout its life numerous leaks 
which create hazardous operating 
conditions in addition to costly 
operation due to high maintenance 
and a high percentage of lost 
time.” 

As a result of research, Esso 
Marketers brought forth plans 
for the low-cost tank vehicle. 
Ideas for the new axle were 
worked out in cooperation with 
the Trucktor Corp. for fabrica- 
tion into a multi-wheel unit. The 
aid of the Differential Wheel 
Co. was also enlisted to supply a 
special wheel; and the Davis 
Welding & Mfg. Co. built the 


WWIRES 


“frameless” tank body and as- 
sembled the complete mobile 
unit. 

The efficiency of the new tan- 
dem-axle chassis is highlighted by 
a minimum number of wearing 
parts, a smaller number of lubrica- 
tion points, rubber spring mount- 
ings, and revolutionary spring de- 
sign. 

The only wearing parts are five 


bushings on each side in the rocker " 


arm assembly. They are accessible, 
close together and located between 
the two wheels. 


Lubrication is confined to seven 
lubrication fittings on each side, 
in the five rocker arm bushings, 
and the two slipper spring ends. 


The rubber spring mounting as- 
sembly consists of two individual 
springs on each side connected 
through a rocker beam by means 
of shackles in the center and with 
slipper type ends attached to the 


Pa 


two axles by large rubber mounted| . 


spring seats. Due to the action 
of this rubber mounting, the 
springs are load carrying members 
only and take no braking strains, 
resist no axle tension, and do not 
act as radius rods. Within gener- 
ous limits each axle is free to 
“float” in all directions in the large 
rubber bushings. 
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FAMOUS FOR LONG WEARING, COOL-RUNNING 
EASY, SAFE-RIDING QUALITY FOR 32 YEARS 


We participate in the owner- 
ship and management of the 


Copolymer 
Baton Rouge, 
the production 
Rubber. 


of 


Corporation in 
Loulsiana—for 
Synthetic 


A FORWARD-LOOKING 
MESSAGE 


TO TRUCK AND CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


- Do you intend to diversify your business in the postwar 
period by adding a new line that will successfully increase your 
volume of business? 


Have you ever given any thought to the fact that a quality 
line of tires would be the most logical item for you to consider. 


After Victory we will have a few choice Armstrong Tire 
Distributorships open and we invite responsible truck and car 
distributors to get acquainted with us now in view to establishing 
a permanent postwar business relationship. 


Possibly you are now conducting your own business in 
one of these territories and this would be a good time for you 
to begin to know more about us .. . a successful tire manu- 
facturer specializing in Armstrong Truck and Bus and Passenger 


Tires for 32 years. 


A letter may be a good investment for both of us. If you’re 
doing some forward-thinking along these lines, write us today! 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT— 


450 ELM ST., 


SOUTHERN 


WEST HAVEN 16, 


CONN. 


PLANT IN NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI 
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WORM’S EYEVIEW of the new Esso Marketer 5,500-gallon tank trailer, 


revealing some details of the new tandem-axle. 


already at work cutting operations 


developed by Esso Marketers after man 
with the Trucktor Corp., the Differentia 


& Mfg. Co. 


Seven of the new units are 
costs for the oil company. It was 
months of research in cooperation 
Wheel Co. and the Davis Welding 


Law Curbing Truckers Hit 
At British Columbia Parley 


VANCOUVER. — Opposition was 
expressed recently at the meeting 
of the Motor Carriers’ Assn. of 
British Columbia here to the ac- 
tion of the provincial government 
in amending the Motor Carriers 
Act to permit decisions of the 
Public Utilities Commission under 
the act to be appealed only to the 
lieutenant-governor-in-council. 

Ivor Neil, legislative chairman 
of the Motor Carriers’ Assn., con- 
tended that this amendment “put 
trucking companies right back into 
politics.” Neil said that highway 
transportation services had been 
built up for public benefit and he 
contended they should be kept free 
of politics. He said local members 
of the Legislative Assembly from 
the Okanagan and other interior 
districts were responsible for this 
political encroachment on the act 
which he said was definitely work- 
ing as a hardship to motor carriers. 

He pointed out that a move was 
also being made by the railways 
to do all they could to make it 
difficult for highway operators. 
The railways, he claimed, wanted 
dominion control for highway 
transportation and this, he main- 
tained, would result in the rail- 
ways obtaining a large measure of 
control over the entire transporta- 
tion facilities of the dominion. 

Norman Usher, president of the 
association, told of rising cost of 
operation which he believed has 
increased from 30-50 percent and 


contended that revision of rates 
was essential as a result of this 
increase in operational expenses. 


The organization decided to en- 
gage in a campaign to increase its 
membership so that it might 
combat recent action of the B. C. 
Legislature and further changes in 
the Motor Carriers Act which it 
is believed might be introduced at 
next year’s session of the Provin- 
cial House. 


The association also decided to 
undertake an extensive public-rela- 
tions campaign with a view to in- 
forming the public of services 
which were being rendered by mo- 
tor carriers. 

Gene L. Buckman, §secretary- 
manager of the association, stated 
that a meeting with city officials 
was being arranged for the pur- 
pose of considering revision of a 
Vancouver City by-law prescribing 
the size of carrier vehicles allowed 
on Vancouver streets. Buckman 
said the existing requirements in 
the by-law were so limited that 
they made the operation of some 
trucks illegal. 


Buys Out Brother 


NANAIMO, B. C.—George Baird is 
now the sole owner of the transfer 


business of Baird Bros., which was 
formerly owned jointly by James and 
George Baird. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a_necessity. 
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Now sell the St. Paul Treck Patrol! 


This year, more than ever, many highway departments will be in need of 
road maintenance equipment. Any four wheel drive truck, new or used, 
makes a speedy powerful road maintainer when combined with the 
ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK PATROL. 


Sell the Truck Patrol! Alone or in combination with a new or used 


truck it’s a relatively small purchase 


for most highway departments. But 


| they may want several! And you can also sell them the complete line of 
Truck Patrol attachments, all profitable items. For further details please 


| write us. 


SI. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 


——A 
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Saga of Desert Trucking 


Colonel from Iran Tells Dramatic Story 
Of Motor Freighting to Russia 


WASHINGTON.—A short time 
ago an Army truck, driven by 
a Quartermaster Corps sergeant 
from Texas, rolled out of a steam- 
ing port on the Persian Gulf and 
roared north through clouds of 
desert dust. 

It was one of a convoy of a 
hundred or more other OD- 
painted trucks, but its cargo set 
it apart as one to be accorded 
special significance—it was car- 
rying the millionth ton of Ameri- 
can lend-lease supplies to be 
hauled across Iran for delivery to 
our Russian allies. 

Since then, hundreds of trucks 
like it in the convoy have churned 

up more clouds of sand over that 
road from the Gulf to Russia, and 
the second million tons are well 
started on their way. 

Maintenance by fighting quarter- 
masters of this supply line for lend- 
lease supplies to Russia is a story 
of the war which has been left un- 
told because of the greater glamour 
of field operations, storming beach- 
heads, fighting up Italian mountain 
passes, and the drives for Berlin 
and Tokio. 

But it is as much a part of the 
drive on Berlin as any of the other 
teeth of the trap now closing 
around the Axis, according to the 
War Department, which last week 
released some of the information 
about this remarkable transport 
operation across the wastes of Iran, 
as brought back to the United 
States by a lieutenant colonel who 
has been “up under” on the trans- 
Iranian supply line for the past 
two years. 

One of the major problems in 
operating the supply line, a job 
which falls upon the Service 
District Quartermaster troops, is 
feeding, clothing and equipping 
small detachments of soldiers all 
along the line. On the highway 
there may be detachments of a 
platoon to half a company, lo- 
cated at an average interval of 
about 35 miles. Their job is to 
supervise native laborers in the 
performance of highway mainte- 
nance. 

In addition to the quartermaster- 
operated truck service, there is an 
Americanized [Iranian railway— 
called the “single track wonder’— 
along whose line there are sub- 
stations every 10 miles or so with 
from three to 10 enlisted men at 
each, who also must be fed, 
clothed—and paid. 

Feeding and paying the native 
labor is another problem. To make 
sure that these Persians come to 
work, it was necessary to establish 
a commissary system. At posts, 
regular meals were served; else- 
where, a daily ration system is 
used, with issue against chits. Each 
evening the workmen are issued 
two ounces of sugar each, 14 ounce 
of tea and 30 ounces of flour. 

It is important, reports the re- 
turned colonel, to issue this ration 
after the day’s work and not be- 
fore, because of the possibility of 
absenteeism. 

Natives are paid the equivalent 
of approximately 30 cents a day. 

Clothing presents another out-of- 
the-routine operation for the quar- 
termasters serving the supply line. 
It was soon found that men work- 
ing on the railroad could not use 
rubber-soled shoes. Oil from diesel 
engines quickly disintegrated the 
rubber. Almost all shoes being sent 
overseas for service men today are 
rubber-soled, so a special issue had 
to be arranged for these men. 

As for the Motor Transport Serv- 
ice, coveralls wore out incessantly 
at the shoulder blades and in the 
seat. The bouncing of the trucks 
over the rocky, dusty, uneven, 
rough roads was responsible. In 
addition, the quartermasters have 
been called upon to furnish the 
broad leather belts which motor- 
cyclists wear in this country, to aid 
the drivers in (to quote the 
colonel) “lashing their kidneys.” 
The bouncing is a terrific strain on 
kidneys. 

Also, the quartermasters had to 
recommend, and supply, cover- 
alls instead of the usually-issued 
two-piece fatigues, since, despite 
all the warnings that could be 
voiced, the boys on the trucks 
would be boys and remove the 
top of the two-piece suits and get 
severe sunburns as a result. 


Because they are working in in- 
tense heat—and dirt—the soldiers 
on this operation had a rough time 
until the quartermaster managed 
to move laundries and sterilization 
and bath units in. Laundries are 
now being operated and serve the 
whole Persian Gulf Command ade- 
quately, the returned colonel re- 
ports, An abundance of low-cost 
native workers assures that press- 
ing and ironing in the best Ameri- 
can fashion is a reality. Service is 
now good—about three or four 
days. 

With respect to the procurement 
of supplies from native contractors, 
the colonel reports that “to insure 
delivery, a deposit or bond is usual- 
ly required, and a penalty clause is 
almost always used. In that terri- 
tory a contractor will promise to 
deliver on Monday, but you must 
be sure to specify which Monday.” 

In “price negotiation” there is 
much dickering to be done, or the 
contractors will have no respect 


WAR BONDS 
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Shortages Peril 


‘Buffalo Truckers 
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AT A SUPPLY DEPOT somewhere in England, American soldiers make a| 


final check of a fleet of ‘‘ducks’’ being prepared for the cross-channel invasion 
These 2%-ton amphibious trucks, which serve as cargo and personnel 
carriers on water as well as on land, are now under volume production at 
Chevrolet-St. Louis for the General Motors Truck & Coach division, which 
developed the unit in cooperation with the Army. 


for the contracting officer. They] about five times the final price, he 
usually start their quotations at] said. 


POLL OF POPULAR OPINION 
the" Big 7” Deal Plan 


i 


Dealers all over the country are giving 
their ideas on the ideal dealer franchise. 
Their opinions confirm Reo’s belief that 
the approaching postwar period demands 
a more practical factory-dealer under- 


Reo Questionr 


on paper. 


standing of the fundamentals involved. 


which will hel 


Reo believes there are 7 basic points that 


BSD tries 
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LANSING 20, 


’ 
MICHIGAN 


BUFFALO.—The demand for 
| motor-truck transportation in this 

'area is at the highest level in his- 
tory, “but the industry cannot keep 
abreast of the situation because of 
| the shortage of manpower, equip- 
|ment and_ replacement parts,” 
President Carl L. Biers, of the 
Trucking Federation of the Ni- 
agara Frontier, Inc., said here last 
week. 

He announced that an _ open 
meeting of area trucking interests, 
sponsored by the federation, will 
be held here soon. From this meet- 
ing, he hopes the federation will 
be able to devise a program to 
combat the many problems con- 
fronting the industry, such as the 
loss of personnel to the armed 
forces and other industries. 


700 Forfeit Rations 


BALTIMORE—(UTPS) — Since Jan. 
1, more than 700 Maryland motorists 
have forfeited their right to buy ra- 
tioned gasoline for different periods 
after being convicted of breaking the 
35-mile-an-hour ‘‘victory’’ speed limit. 
it was announced last week by Daniel 
| B. Leonard, state OPA enforcement at- 
torney. The revocation of gasoline 
| coupon books ranged from 15 to 

ays. 


constitute a profitable partnership. The 


1aire makes it a simple 


matter for you to put your ideas down 


Join in the development of a program 


p you make money with 


Reo! Write for the “Big 7” Questionnaire. 


Toughest Tick. 
IN C 
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Greenlee Heads 


Chicago SAE 


CHICAGO. — James T. Greenlee 
has been elected chairman of the 
Chicago section of the Society of 

Automotive Engi- 
neers for 1944- 
1945. Greenlee is 
sales manager of 
the Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, manu- 
facturers of 
brass tube coup- 
lings. 

Other new offi- 
cers elected for 
the Chicago sec- 
tion are: Vice- 

—— Chairman, Harold 
G. Smith, executive engineer, Buda 
Co., Harvey, Ill.; secretary, Emil 
Wirth, chief engineer, Aircraft 
Carburetors, Bendix Products divi- 
sion, South Bend, Ind., and trea- 
surer, William H. Oldacre, presi- 
dent of D. A. Stuart Oil Co., 


Chicago. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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CONSERVING AMERICA’S fuel-tank trucks is a highly important job in 
these days. Transportation facilities are critically short and when an accident 
occurs, every effort must be made to return the tank truck to service. 
to show what can be done, here are ‘before-and-after’ pictures of a tank- 
trailer which suffered a serious collision accident. 
the Omaha branch of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., which specializes in fuel-tank 
trailers. An expert forming and welding job and the tank-trailer is ready 


to go back into this essential service. 


The repair was made by 


Truckin’... 


and over the air will have the 
desired effect of bringing a greater 
consciousness of the need for sav- 
ing these men at their jobs, and 
bringing back experienced me- 
chanics to their former jobs can 
be helped by giving publicity to 
the great need. The Detroit ODT 
Maintenance Advisory committee 
has done a great job and the re- 
sults should start to make them- 
selves manifest in a few weeks. 


* * * 





N SPITE of the fact that prac- 

tically all of the truck builders, 
who have a slice of the 1944 pro- 
duction for civilian program, are 
now manufacturing and delivering 
trucks to their dealers, we get 
complaints from hither and yon 
that it is still just as difficult to 
'get through a permit to purchase 
as it was last winter. I have 
checked several of these com- 
| plaints recently and have found 
that in practically every case 
where an essential industry has 
gotten a flat turndown on an ap- 
| plication, it was—wonder of won- 





TRUCK SECTION 


By 
Jack Weed 


(Continued from Page 34) 


ders—because the firm itself had 
made the application. 


Where a truck dealer has han- 
dled the making out of the applica- 
tion in like situations, it has pro- 
duced a permit in a high number 
of cases. Looks to me as if truck 
dealers should insist on making 
out the applications for the cus- 
tomers. The truck dealer knows 
how hard it is to get a permit and 
so he makes certain that every 
question is answered fully and 
brings out the information that 
ODT wants to know. 


It may be that many firms know 
their own essentiality and feel that 
every one in government should be 
equally well informed, so _ they 
don’t take the trouble to give all 
of the information that should be 
on the blank. As a result their 
application is turned down, and 
then they cuss the ODT and the 
government. And don’t have a 
new truck to help out their trans- 
portation problem. 

S & 2 


S I paddle myself around the 
circuit I have laid out for my- 


self, I find that lack of truck parts 
is still laying up essential vehicles 
despite the grand job that WPB 
has done to free many items. In 
Michigan City, Ind., the trucking 
end of the South Shore Lines has 
plenty of equipment on the dead- 
line for lack of parts, some they 
have been trying to get for months. 
Valves, pistons, piston pins, valve 
guides, fenders for COE jobs, main 
and camshaft bushings all seem to 
be scarcer than hen’s teeth—and 
trucks can’t run without them. 


Every dealer I have talked to 
ie eines: so far is very happy about his 
City Coaches service business and many are 
planning expansions for postwar. 
They seem to have a_ universal 
opinion that service will tide them 
through any rough sailing they 
may run into in the immediate 

postwar period. 
Manpower is one of the crucial 
needs of most dealers and in the 
Northern Indiana and Middle- 
Michigan areas, nobody seems to 
be doing much about it except a 
few live dealers who have shown 
a great deal of ingenuity in the 
manner in which they have been 
able to get and hold mechanics. 
In most cases it spells leadership. 
One dealer who complained, said 
he was paying as high as $1.25 an 
es hour and only got poor men at 
Public Utilities that. Another, who had all the 
men he needed, grew out of the 
service department and knew how 
to inspire his mechanics and he 
was happy about the whole thing. 
All shops are piled full of work, 
however, and it appears that un- 


THORNTON 

7. tie - Locking less manpower and specific parts 
atoma relief is obtained very quickly, we 

D i F F E R E N T IA L are really —- - catastrophe. 


e@ DEALERS all complain about 


This Automatic-Locking Differ- 
j ential is the solution to trucks 

Road Maintenance : 
end Snow Plows that get stuck in mud, muck, 
sand, gravel, snow or on sleet, etc. 


Gustall at Ouce 


Your vehicles must keep moving to perform their functions and 
for you to realize any adequate return on your investment. We 
believe the surest safeguard against a truck sticking is the 
THORNTON Automatic - Locking DIFFERENTIAL. Spinning of one 8 


high prices asked by owners for 
used cars. Bill Wilson (Ford), of 
Michigan City, says owners are 
asking $900 for cars with a $675 
book value, and dealers can’t touch 


ic i i irt, or mud, muck, sand, 
wheel, which normally stalls a vehicle in deep di ora. he teen's Ges 


snow or on ice, seldom occurs when this differential is installed, because 
both wheels must rotate when power is applied. 


free cash around war production 

centers as there is now, dealers 

<< feel a ceiling won’t help matters 

since buyers can pay cash and 

there is no way to check the prices 

paid. These new-rich don’t let 

high prices stop them from buying. 

If they want a certain vehicle they 
¢3 get it regardless of price. 

Some dealers thrive on adversity. 

. An example of this that I ran into 

on this trip is Draper Chevrolet 

of Saginaw, Mich. They moved 

ceo w& into a new big building in the fall 

of 1929, just as the crash hit the 

country and thought for a while 

that it would put them out of 

business, but they survived so well 


You will be surprised at the manner a Thornton-equipped truck out- 
performs others that slip, skid, slew or stall—the way it backs up or turns. 2 


Insuring traction saves you precious rubber, gas, oil, chains, manpower, 
tow costs and time. 


Write for details and for models now available to users of 
essential vehicles with Limitation Order Certificate L-158. 


1. Side Members 4. Driven Clutch and Cam Members 


2. Springs 5. Spider and Center Cam Ass’y 
that in 1941 they sold 315 trucks 
at retail, hitting 55 percent of their 
price class in the territory. Then 
just as the new-car freeze order 
came out, they moved into their 
present enlarged modern plant and 
the tremendous shop floor is filled 
to overflowing with customer serv- 
ice business and the paneled sales- 
men’s offices and closing rooms are 
filled with repair parts stock. Cus- 
tomers’ cars awaiting work have 
to be parked out in what was in- 
tended to be the used car lot. 
When peace comes, they intend to 
double the space of their present 

shop. 


3. Spring Retainers 6. Retainer 


BUY MORE BONDS 


| -B767-A GRINNELL AVENUE ¢ Plaza 9700 ¢ DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN vi 


“Make Big Trucks Out of Little Ones with the THORNTON Four-Reor Wheel DRIVE 
In U. S.: Sold by TRUCKSTELL DISTRIBUTORS 6 In Canada: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
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Illinois to Ease Way 
For Oversized Trucks 


CHICAGO. —Steps were taken 
last week to ease restrictions upon 
motor carriérs seeking permits to 


Allocations Set 
For Third-Axle 
Attachments 


WASHINGTON. — The truck 
branch of the Automotive division 
of the War Production Board made 
public last week revised alloca- 
tions of third-axle attachments for 
1944. The allocations follow: 
Driving T ist 

Gear Driven Half 
Baumis-Warford Co. 33 
-, as Ey mere. Co. 113 150 
Grice 2 AxI® Drive Co. 70 26 
Thornton-Tandem Co. 1,457 1,215 
Warford Corp. 0 0 


Total 
115 
263 


96 
2,672 


2nd 
Half 
82 


1,673 
122 
0 


3,146 


Chain Driven 


F. A. B. Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Langldis Bros. 
Little Giant Products 
Six Wheels, Inc. 
Superior Trailer 
orks 
Trailer Co. of 
America 
Truck = Co. 
Tructor Corp. 
Utility Trailer Mfg. Co. 
Weber Trailer 
Mfg. Co. 


6 
119 
475 
191 


30 
1,212 


955 2,167 


Biggest Order 
Goes to FWD 


CLINTONVILLE, Wis. — The 
Chicago ordnance district recently 
placed the largest single order for 
Four Wheel Drive Model SU 
trucks in the history of the firm. 
The trucks are similar to the ones 
built in the early days of the war 
for the British military force and 
for use in building the Alcan 
highway. 

The trucks are to be used for 
the U. S. Army as cargo vehicles 
and prime movers for delivering, 
hauling men, equipment, guns and 
ammunition to the firing lines. 
Production is already well ad- 
vanced at the local factory. 


| In This Corner... 


(Continued from Page 4) 


than they are at the moment, and 
it is estimated that only about 15 
percent to 20 percent of all used 
ear transactions are going through 
the hands of legitimate dealers. 
I am afraid there is no general 
panacea that anyone could devise 
for all of our ills, because there 
is bound to be black marketing 
where demand so substantially ex- 
ceeds supply in a commodity as 
ecessary as a motor car. 


There can be no doubt, however, 
that the whole problem could have 
been handled more effectively had 
there been a greater consideration 
in advance of all of its ramifica- 
tions and if the advice and experi- 
ence of the industry as a whole 
had been availed of more freely. 


Our trade associations and many 
of its individual lea#ers have bat- 
tled valiantly in an attempt to 
preserve what was and still could 
be an important and useful ac- 
‘tivity. Unfortunately, however, few 
people have a capacity for endur- 
ing indignation and after nearly 
two years an air of resignation is 
beginning to pervade amongst 
dealers and traders generally. They 
feel that their business is shot and, 
moreover, that it is irretrievably 
‘ost until the war is over. I hope, 
therefore, that your efforts on be- 
half of the legitimate trade will be 
more successful.—W. R. HAvusLAIB, 
managing director, Ira L. & A. C. 
Berk Pty. Ltd. (Packard-Hudson), 
Sydney, Australia. 


operate across the highways of 
Illinois with equipment beyond the 
weight and size standards agreed 
upon by the War Department and 
the Council of State Governments. 

Reporting that requests from 
motor transport operators have in- 
creased considerably, Maj. Alex 
Baxter, chief of the highway 
branch, Sixth Transportation Zone, 
U. S. Army, stated that his depart- 
ment will investigate the need for 
and clear requests where war ma- 
terials are concerned before the 
chief engineer’s office takes action. 

A statement by Maj. Baxter’s 
office pointed out that under the 
new simplified procedure it is be- 
lieved “the difficulties being en- 
countered by motor carriers en- 
deavoring to secure such permits 
in this state will be reduced to a 
minimum.” 

Special permits, he added, can- 
not be issued by the state highway 


Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 

TOJO’S LEND-LEASE nets U. S. Marine engineers one “blitz buggy.’’ 

The Japanese factory that turned out this diesel-powered prime mover 

neglected to turn it over to the Marines on Cape Gloucester in New Britain, 

so they took it from the Japs on Hill 660 before the enemy could destroy it. 

Renamed the “blitz buggy,” this squat monster has been useful to the Marine 
engineers in consolidating their positions in the campaign. 


division if loads “can be dismantled|that is in compliance with the 
or loaded and moved in a manner| Illinois motor vehicle laws.” 


LOOKING AHEAD... 
ITH MAGIK ssn st 


T. J. O'BRIEN & CO., Omaha 
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Output of Buses, 
Trolleys OK’d 
For Next Year 


DETROIT.—A program for the 
production of transit vehicles in 
1945 was announced last week by 
the Transportation Equipment di- 
vision of the War Production 
Board. The program, which has 
the approval of the WPB Program 
bureau, calls for the production 
in 1945 of 639 street cars, 348 trol- 
ley coaches, 10,392 integral buses 
and 13,100 bus bodies. 


The program for production of 
transit vehicles in 1945 has been 
formulated as follows: 

ist 2nd ard 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 

. 178 178 142 
Trolley coach 87 87 87 
Integral bus .2,678 2,678 2,518 2,518 
Bus body ....3,800 3,100 3,100 3,100 

The office of eDfense Transpor 
tation is the principal claimant 
agency for these transit vehicles, 
WPB said. Canada is claimant for 
a small quantity of each type of 
vehicle. The Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration are claim- 
ants for bus bodies. 


4th 
Quarter 
41 
87 


Street car 


aie 
j 
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The 200 x 215 building of T. J. O’Brien and Company, Omaha, with 5,925 square feet of showroom and service space — 


one of the most modern automotive sales buildings in the middle west. 


T. J. O’Brien and Company of Omaha, Nebraska, have been in 
the automobile business for forty years. During that time, they 
have learned the advantages of selling trucks. And during the 
present wartime conditions, they know more than ever the good- 
will and profits to be derived from a truck franchise. 


Therefore, this company has secured a post-war franchise for 
Mack truck sales and service. In the post-war period T. J.O’Brien 
and Company will well deserve the title, ‘‘Omaha’s Leading 


Automotive Store.’ 


> 


Many more far-seeing’ dealers—both in large cities and small 


communities—are also laying plans for post-war truck profits— 
with a post-war Mack franchise. Perhaps your territory is still 
open, too. Why not write today—and find out? 


BUY U. 


TRUCKS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


S. WAR BONDS 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., Dealer Department, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Washington Urged to Act 


Immediate Relief Needed 
To Avert Crisis 


(Continued f 


brackets of 18 to 25—will serve 
their country better in their 
present jobs than in carrying a 
gun. It is also my considered 
judgment that unless they are 
kept in their present job, there 
will be a shortage of guns out of 
the Detroit area.” 

Speaker after speaker on the 
program brought out the fact that 
—due to the big shift to war plant 
work because of the greater earn- 
ing potential, the great influx of 
workers from other areas bringing 
with them cars of older vintage, 
the inroads made on experienced 
mechanics and truck men by the 
armed forces and the necessity for 
more repairs and service attention 
caused by the fact that cars and 
trucks are older and being driven 
harder than such vehicles nor- 
mally are—the present shortage 
of men was causing a breakdown 
in essential transportation that 
was fast approaching the collapse 
stage. 

For-hire truck transportation is 
already in the collapse stage, ac- 
cording to Earl Winters, president 
of the Michigan Trucking Assn., 
who pointed out that embargoes 
are already going into effect by 
many truckers because they can’t 
handle the freight, regardless of 
its importance. One company, he 
pointed out, turned down 6% mil- 
lion pounds of freight in March. 


Fisher Producing 


Strato Weapon 


DETROIT.—A powerful strato- 
sphere weapon, capable of reaching 
an objective more than 11 miles in 
the air, has been produced in 
quantity by Fisher Body, E. F. 
Fisher, general manager of the di- 
vision, announced last week. 

The gun, which was exhibited 
and demonstrated publicly last 
week for the first time by the War 
Department at the Army Service 
Forces “Weapons of War” Exhibit 
in Washington, is a dual-purpose 
weapon of completely new design. 
It is called the 120 mm. of 4.7 inch 
anti-aircraft gun. 

The weapon can be elevated for 
anti-aircraft fire or lowered to a 
depressed angle for use against 
ground targets and can be oper- 
ated either manually or by remote 
control. It is mobile and can be 
transplanted on its bogies at a 
rapid rate, although it weighs more 
than 60,000 pounds when fully as- 
sembled. 


we 
FORT SHELBY 


J. E. Frawley, General Manager 
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Eleven carloads of meat were held 
in the refrigerator cars for days, 
because the haulers didn’t have 
the manpower or the trucks in 
operation to handle it. 

He also pointed out that opera- 
tors in the Detroit area were work- 
ing on an operating ratio of 99.9 
percent—one mill profit out of the 
dollar. 

Cartage companies in the De- 
troit area, according to Carl 
Ronowski, secretary, Greater De- 
troit Cartage Assn., have had 
their operating units reduced 
from 1,896 to 1,683 since Pearl 
Harbor and their drivers from 
1,912 to 1,420. A total of 492 men 
have been drafted and 450 more 
are scheduled to go soon despite 
the fact that the members of his 
association are in dire need of 
125 drivers, 37 mechanics and 18 
other key personnel to operate 
efficiently. 

While the car dealers in this 
area are down approximately an 
average of two mechanics per shop, 
the actual need for mechanics is 
far greater than this figure indi- 
cates, according to Paul Graves, 
executive secretary of Detroit Auto 
Dealers Assn. Since Pearl Harbor, 
there has been a shrinkage of 123 
dealers and about 600 gasoline sta- 
tions in this area and a tremendous 
increase in car population due to 
the influx of war workers from 
other states. Today because of the 
shortage of competent mechanics, 
many dealers are forced to close 
their doors to service customers 
as early as 9 a.m. daily. 

John L. Craig, deputy state di- 
rector of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, stressed the fact that 
transportation, because of its criti- 
cal status in this area, has been 
exempted from the employment 
ceiling imposed May 1, freezing 
male workers in their jobs. He 
cited that this area will need 49,000 
additional male workers by Sep- 
tember. Of the some 30,000 open- 
ings right now for male employes, 
5,493 are on the critical list which 
includes truck drivers, truck and 
auto mechanics. 

“The transportation industry is 
particularly affected by this 
manpower crisis,” he said. “Ac- 
cording to the transit industry’s 
latest reports to WMC, 8,275 
workers are required by July 1 
to operate and maintain the 
transportation of war material, 
essential civilian commodities 
and war workers. This includes 
replacements for military with- 
drawals and other separations, as 
well as for 2,825 new payroll 
positions required to satisfy ex- 
panding war connected demand 
for service. 

While the screening of defer- 
ment applications has been going 

on since last January by the Man- 
power subcommittee of the ODT 
Maintenance Advisory Committee, 
it has been felt for some time that 
more publicity was needed in the 
area to bring home to the com- 
munity the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. It was felt that by making 
the newspapers and radio com- 
mentators aware of the situation 
they could give expression to the 
critical need for men to solve the 
problem, would awaken many em- 
ployers to making an effort to get 
deferments for their key men and 
induce former mechanics to return 
to their old jobs. 

Other speakers on the program 
included Col. Paul V. Engstrom, 
liaison officer between State Se- 
lective Service and the War Man- 
power Commission; Edward J. 
Jeffries jr., mayor of Detroit; 
James E. Wilson, deputy regional 
director of the War Production 
Board; Capt. J. E. P. Darrell, rep- 
resenting Col. Arnold H. Vey, dis- 
trict transportation officer of the 
Army Service Forces Transporta- 
tion Corps; C. E. Moore, Great 
Lakes Greyhound Lines, represent- 
ing the bus and taxicab companies; 

J. Rex Queeney, Automotive Parts 
Corp., representing the jobbers and 
machine shops; J. R. Allan, execu- 

| tive secretary of the Automotive 
Maintenance Assn., and Carl 

Holecheck, manager of the Motor 

Carriers Central Freight Assn. 


| 


SCENES SUCH as this are becoming more common day by day and, aside 
from possible personal injuries they spell tragedy for Detroit where the 


motor transportation system, which 


Democracy,” is fast approaching a complete breakdown. 
drivers mean more wrecks and neither the mechanics nor the 


overworke 


is the lifeblood of this “arsenal of 
Inexperienced and 


replacement parts are available to quickly put these crippled vehicles back 


in service. A_ high 
moved in the Detroit area by motor 


percentage of both freight and passenger traffic is 


vehicles. When they are taken out of 


service, there are no “reserves” to take their places. 


ONLY EXPERTS can handle these trailers and tractors, especially designed 
for transporting war materiel and highly essential, but they are standing idle 


for want of trained men to drive 


and keep them in condition. This 


equipment will be obsolete when the fighting ends. 


Ads for Auto Jobbers 


Guide to Help Build Up Goodwill 
Developed at AAC Parley 


HOT SPRINGS, Va.—At its 
semi-annual meeting here recently, 
the Automotive Advertisers Coun- 
cil devoted many hours to a round- 
table discussion of how the auto- 
motive jobber can best advertise 
his own business. Emphasis was 
placed on the growing need for 
local advertising by jobbers to 
make established houses less vul- 
nerable to new competition in their 
own communities. It was pointed 
out that very few jobbers have 
built for themselves any tangible 
goodwill corresponding to the good- 
will which many manufacturers 
enjoy. 

These steps were suggested: 


Chevrolet Adds 
To Aviation 
Engine Plant 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—A _ con- 
tract for a large addition to the 
Chevrolet Aviation Engine Plant 
No. 1 here, has been awarded and 
construction is already under way, 
according to M. E. Coyle, general 
manager of Chevrolet Motor. 

Of modern steel and glass con- 
struction, the 317x360-foot addition 
provides 114,120 square feet of 
extra manufacturing space _ in 
which will be housed up-to-date 
assembly lines devoted exclusively 
to the production of a new, more 
powerful type, 18-cylinder Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine. A refine- 
ment of the P&W R-2800, this new 
power plant is designed to meet 
the demands for a_ heavier-duty 
engine to power the faster fighter 
planes and fighter bombers now 
scheduled by the Army Air Forces 
for quantity output. 

Current production of a 14-cylin- 
der Pratt & Whitney engine, of 
which Chevrolet has already built 
more than 39,000, also will be 
maintained in Plant No. 1, accord- 
ing to Coyle. Thus, a total of more 
than 650,000 square feet of floor 
space in this unit—one of three 


S.| large plants in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 


area—will be devoted to aircraft 
engine output. 


1. Give one person responsibility 
for advertising. 

2. Set up definite appropriation 
for advertising. 

3. Establish identification of ac- 
tivities which properly belong 
under advertising. 

4. Conduct advertising on regu- 
lar or planned basis. 

5. Be sure advertising is con- 
spicuously identified as your own 
advertising. 

6. Maintain good (accurate and 
complete) list of accounts and 
prospects for direct mail, etc. 

7. Set up necessary facilities to 
make proper use of mailing list, 
either in your own office or at an 
outside direct-mail house. 

8. Tie-in your advertising with 
that of the manufacturers of your 
major lines, and with important 
trade association campaigns. 

9. Coordinate advertising and 
sales campaigns, and fully ac- 
quaint your organization with the 
plans, purposes, goals, etc. 


fire trucks, 


| the fire department repair shop; 


| Truck Corp.; T. 





Gundberg, Mack testing engineer. 
by Mack drivers. 


Hudson 


(Continued from Page 1) 


completely new Hudsons, and re- 
garding them Hudson makes this 
promise: Hudson’s ‘cars of to- 
morrow’ will be designed, engi- 
neered and styled for tomor- 
row. ... There will be great 
advances in appearance, as well 
as in mechanical excellence. But 
there will be no experimenting 
with freakish design in bodies 
and chassis.” 

Pratt sees a considerable amoun 
of new blood coming into the 
dealer field in postwar. 

What is Hudson’s postwar op 
portunity? 

Pratt believes postwar oppor 


tunity is “such as has not come 


to the automobile industry since 
1929,” since the industry will b 
starting from scratch not only as 


DS 


regards product but with respect. 


to competitive position. He there 
fore feels that there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for a company o 
“Hudson’s size, in Hudson’s posi 
tion, with Hudson’s facilities and 
background.” In the latter con 
nection, he pointed out that, i 

prewar, no company was more 
nearly self-contained than Hudso 

“with a majority of its directorate 
active in the daily operation of the 
business, with a single engineering 
and designing staff to assure closer 


coordination of body and chassis_ 


design, and with its own plant¢ 
for the manufacture of bodies, mo- 
tors, clutches, controls, axles and 
transmissions.” 


Car buyers, too, will start from 
scratch after peace comes, Prat 
believes. “‘Habit buying’ of auto- 
mobiles will have been interrupted 
for a period of years,” he points 
out. “The tradein picture will 
have changed completely. Buyers 
will be in a mood to take a fresl 
look at all makes of cars and to 
buy where they get the best value 
for their money. 

“The situation is extremely fav- 
orable to the so-called ‘independ 
ent’ manufacturers,” such as Hud 
son. 

Regarding the size of the post- 
war market, Pratt figures that 
at least 16 million persons who 
owned cars at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, will be in the market 
for new cars by July, 1945. To 
this will be added additional 
millions who will be in the mar- 
ket since their present cars are 
several years old. 

“By the same figuring,” Pratt 
asserts, “we may also say tha 
production of more than 18 millio 
cars and trucks would be needed 
to get this country back to pre 
war standards.” 


Buffalo Dealers 
Reelect McElvein 


BUFFALO.— Thomas H. McEl- 
vein jr. was elected president o 
the Buffalo Automotive Trade 
Assn., Inc., for his third term at a 
recent meeting in Hotel Statler. 

Other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, James C. Crosby; secretary, 
Herbert §S. Nielsen, and treasure 
Floyd A. Root. Chester J. Brost, 
Root and Crosby were renameg 
active-member directors and Ed 
ward B. Marsh and Joseph W. 
Snider, associate-member directors 


Fa 
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A NEW “THROUGH TRAFFIC road test” record was set when these mek 
supervised the testing of five Mack pumpers through New York City’s traffic 
at midday over a 20-mile route in the fast time of 30 minutes and 35 seconds 
The test, part of the city’s routine procedure before accepting delivery ¢ 
broke the old record time of 31 minutes and 40 seconds which 
| had been set three and a half years previously by other Mack fire equipment. 

Studying the route in the photo are, left to right, T. 
Acting Battalion Chief Arthur J. Joned 
H. A. Scharfenberg, fire apparatus representative of Mack-International Motor 
J. Anderson, of the city’s comptroller’s office; and Marty 
During the test the pumpers were drive 


B. Brown, foreman oa 


— 
— 
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A Standout for Dealers... 
Distinctive Buildings 


Planned by Pontiac 


PONTIAC.— Pontiac Motor is 
working toward uniform, modern 
buildings so that the Pontiac deal- 
’ er throughout the nation will 
stand out among his competitors 
and be easily recognizable to his 
customers. 

Earl M. Taber, acting general 
manager of Pontiac, points out 
that both the dealer who wishes 
to remodel his building and the‘ 
dealer who wants to construct 
@ new one may obtain this dis- 
tinctive front through the re- 
cently organized building layout 
section. 

“We want to develop a standard 
building design which motorists 
the country over will associate 
with Pontiac,” Taber explained. 
“In this way, dealer buildings as 
well as signs and showrooms will 
help the dealer sell his products.” 

Evidence of dealer approval of 
the idea is found in steady and 
enthusiastic dealer patronage of 
the layout section. 

Acting Sales Manager Verne L. 
Murray comments: 

“The building layout section is 
developing plans which combine 
good showroom display with ade- 
quate service space to take care 
of owners. We feel sure dealers 
will find the layout service of great 


Hustedt Heads 


Brooklyn Dealers; 
Advisors Set 


NEW YORK.— Officers of the 
Brooklyn and Long Island Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., Inc., for the 
1944-45 term have been announced 
as follows: 

President, Harry R. Hustedt; 
first vice-president, Patrick J. 
Flood; second vice-president, Her- 
bert A. Kastner, third vice- 
president, Carl E. Vail; treasurer, 
William B. Jones; secretary, Ha- 
rold Perfit, and executive vice- 
president, C. Ray Palmer. 

Members of the new board of 
directors include: Kings County— 
C. M. Bishop, P. J. Flood, F. A. 
Gehrhardt, F. J. Rothschmitt and 
D. B. Spielman; Queens County— 
M. L. Habrich, H. Hustedt, William 
Meyer, J. E. Nachman and A. E. 
Wahlberg; Nassau County—William 
Frame, H. A. Kastner, E. J. 
Lalmant, R. Palmer and_ £@=°S. 
Seaman §$jr.; Suffolk County, 
Charles W. Bishop, F. J. Benischek, 
E. P. Rodenhurst, W. H. Strong 
and C. E. Vail. 

In announcing that the board 
had named an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of the president, 
past president, vice-presidents and 
executive vice-president, the asso- 
ciation explained: “The purpose of 
this committee is to bring us closer 
to the dealers’ problems. The 
county vice-presidents will appoint 
line chairmen for the various 
makes of cars and become active 
in their respective counties. It is 
also planned in the very near 
future to -hold meetings in each 
county so that we can be closer to 
the many problems that are bound 
to arise, and also to be able to as- 
sist the dealers in their postwar 
planning.” 


GEN. ALBERTO ROMERO, minister of national defense, Ecuador, is 
here (center) on a recent visit to_the Deseo a? 


ht) Lieut. Co ur 
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of public re 
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ions; John de Mello, 


P. Stewart, sales m 
Col. Angelo BR. Del Campo, chief of U. S. 


value both at present and in the 
future.” 


A_ sketch of the proposed 
building front is included with 
each layout submitted to dealers. 
Main features of the standard- 
ized front are the large red 
block letters on top of the build- 
ing, cream or ivory colored sid- 
ing material, and a dark blue 
base. Siding material may be 
chosen from a number of varie- 
ties, such as glass, porcelain-on- 
metal, plastics, synthetics, etc. 
Use of an upright sign is also 
recommended te attract the at- 
tention of motorists approaching 
from either side. 


With hundreds of requests for 
layouts already received, the lay- 
out section has grown rapidly 
since its establishment Feb. 1. 
Rollin Clark was transferred from 
his position as a general plant 
inspector in the Pontiac factory 
to handle the actual layout work. 
Two additional men have since 
been hired, and further expansions 
will be made if necessary to take 
care of the demand. Clark is a 
graduate electrical engineer and 
served in the Pontiac Central Of- 
fice as well as in various zone 
offices before the war. 

“Perhaps our biggest problem,” 
Taber states, “is to secure dealer 
buildings of proper size to match 
the service and new car volume 
Pontiac will enjoy after the war. 
As Mr. Klingler has said: ‘Too 
many dealers are trying to do 
business in buildings based on 
their 1935 car sales.’” 

The layout section uses definite 
formulas to insure having adequate 
service facilities in its plans. Build- 
ing size is based on the customer 
labor and internal volume _ the 
dealer should do, considering the 
number of four-year owners in his 
territory. As an example, a dealer 
with 1,000 four-year owners should 
have 30 stalls to allow sufficient 
room for customer service, new 
and used car conditioning and 
finished repairs. 

Extra stalls can sometimes be 
made available in present buildings 
by removing parked cars and dead 
storage from the service depart- 
ment, as well as by cleaning up 
junk and other useless material. 
In some cases, dealers are advised 
to operate their body and paint 
shops in separate buildings to 
allow more room for other types 
of service in their main buildings. 

Every plan is given the personal 
attention of the Pontiac Service 
Department to incorporate maxi- 
mum efficiency and productivity in 
the dealer’s building. This is true 
regardless of whether the layout 
calls for revamping a _ present 
building or planning a new one. 


Louisville Firm Settles 


Truck-Ceiling Charge 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Summers- 
Herrmann, Inc., and its affiliate, 
St. Matthews Motor Co., have paid 
the OPA penalties of $6,739.91 cov- 
ering alleged charges above ceiling 
prices on used trucks, OPA an- 
nounced last week. 
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HERE IS ONE of the layouts drawn up by the Pontiac layout section. 
Every plan receives personal attention of the service department to incorporate 


in the dealer’s building. 


Bathrick Sees a Chance 


To Avoid U.C. 


Ceiling 


(Continued fram Page 3) 


cars and no more in sight even 
though some commentators say 
they see them just around the 
corner.” 


Dealer stockpiles had only ap- 
proximately 47,000 new 1942 auto- 
mobiles as of May 1, which is less 
than a five-day supply at the 1941 
rate of sale, he revealed. 


In order to eliminate the “hunt- 
ing license” problem, he said, OPA 
was considering asking applicants 
for new 1942 cars to locate specific 
cars before applying for a certifi- 
cate. This plan is already operat- 
ing satisfactorily on used 1942s, 
Taylor said. 

He declared that 850 of the 7,500 
Chevrolets, Fords and Plymouths 
received from the Army as surplus 
goods by the Treasury Procure- 
ment are left over after most of 
the stock was reallocated to fed- 
eral, state and local government 
agencies. Treasury Procurement is 
now considering various plans to 
make these 850 cars available to 
dealers, he said. They are also 
currently selling a few older pas- 
senger cars. 

Taylor pictured a rosy future 
for automobile dealers after the 
war. An analysis made by Chev- 


Indianapolis Dealership 


Opened by Foxworthy 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Formal open- 
ing of the C. T. Foxworthy Co., 
authorized Ford dealer here at 
819-823 E. Washington St., was held 
last week. Foxworthy, who has 
spent the last 24 years in the auto- 
mobile business here, recently pur- 
chased the tangible assets of the 
Cc. O. Warnock Co., Inc., the oldest 
Ford dealership in the city. 


rolet indicates that 6,500,000 for- 
mer car owners will be without 
cars by July, 1945, he said, and 
by that same time 9,500,000 own- 
ers will be driving “junkers” 
worth less than $100 each. Some 
research agencies have estimated 
that there is already a pent-up 
demand for 10,500,000 new cars 
and that in three years more this 
figure may reach 21,000,000. 

Other speakers included Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., who spoke on “What 
Dealers Must Guard Against’; 
Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
whose topic was “What Dealers 
Can Expect in the Future”; Col. 
Mills F. Neal, state director for 
Selective Service, who spoke on 
“The Country’s Need for Defense”; 
Fred §. Roberts, chairman, auto- 
motive maintenance manpower 
committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia, whose topic was “Defer- 
ment and Replacement of Me- 
chanics”; Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman, radio commentator and 
editor of the Richmond News 
Leader; L. J. Buckland; Judge 
Oscar I. Shewmake; State Senator 
Edward L. Breeden jr., of Norfolk; 
State Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles Crawley F. Joyner, who dis- 
cussed the Virginia dealers’ licens- 
ing law. 

Dr. E. F. Reese, of Courtland, 
was presented with a silver cup for 
being the oldest dealer in Virginia. 
He started business in April, 1912. 

John Raine, manager of the as- 
sociation, was praised by Walter J. 
Wilkins, of Norfolk, president, for 
his excellent work, 


New Cars 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Industry Advisory committee last 
week, members agreed that the 
master plan for the partial re- 
sumption of automobile manufac- 
ture would have to be prepared 
jointly by the automobile manufac- 
turers and WPB. The parts manu- 
facturers said they could not ad- 
vise the WPB intelligently on their 
ability to cooperate in a partial 
resumption of automobile manu- 
facture until they had been pro- 
vided with tentative orders for 
definite quantities of specific parts. 

With this information, they said, 
they would be able to determine 
their ability to provide what was 
expected of them without inter- 
ference with the war contracts 
they might have at the time. 

Members of the committee dif- 
fered on whether the gap be- 
tween all-out war production and 
all-out peacetime production 
could best be filled by the manu- 
facture of such parts as would 
be required for partial resump- 
tion of new-car manufacture or 
by unrestricted production of 
replacement parts for cars now 
on the road. 

Most of the manufacturers were 
of the opinion that unrestricted 
manufacture of replacement parts 
was to be preferred. 


Asked to state what quantitive 
reduction in war contract vol- 
ume would be required to permit 
partial or complete reconversion 
to the production of new passen- 
ger car parts, one parts manu- 
facturer said he would be able 
to resume production at 50 per- 
cent of the peacetime rate with 
a reduction of only 10 percent 
of his present war contract vol- 
ume. 

On the question of the time 
which would be required to get 
back into civilian production, this 
manufacturer said that, without 
preliminary planning on the part 
of the War Production Board and 
the automobile manufacturers, it 
would take 14 weeks to get back 
into production at 50 percent of 
the peacetime rate and 20 weeks to 
get back into 100 percent produc- 
tion. 

With preliminary planning, he 
said, 50 percent production could 
be resumed in 10 weeks and 100 
percent production in 14. 

Another large manufacturer said 
that all divisions of his company 
were now in a position to produce 
parts for new automobiles on a 
partial basis. To convert to 100 
percent production, he said, would 
require a 75 percent reduction in 
present war work in the case of 
some divisions, while others would 
take on 100 percent production 
with a reduction in war contracts 
amounting to only 25 percent. 

All the manufacturers agreed 
that it was extremely important 
that they be furnished at the 
earliest possible moment with 
plans of the military for termi- 
nating or reducing their pro- 
grams. WPB’s Vice-Chairman C. 
E. Wilson promised the manu- 
facturers that every effort would 
be made to supply them with 
this information as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 

They pointed out that in cases 
where they were acting as second- 
ary contractors they might be 
working against a double lead 
time, supplying parts today for 
components not to be built until 
several months hence, which parts 
in turn would not be incorporated 
into the final production for an 
additional period of months. Thus 
information which might not be 
needed by prime contractors for 
several months might be important 
to them now in order to avoid 
shutdowns without notice. 


The following were present at 
the meeting: John Airey, King- 
Seeley Corp.; C. W. Avery, the 
Murray Corp. of America; P. L. 
Barter, McCord Radiator & Mfg. 
Co.; L. M. Clegg, Thompson Prod- 
ucts; M. P. Ferguson, Bendix Avia- 
tion; E. J. Kulas, Midland Steel 
Products Co.; Arthur G. Phelps, 
Delco-Remy; J. E. Padgett, Spicer 
Mfg. Co.; James L. Myers, Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze; Royce G. 
Martin, Electric Auto-Lite; C. M. 
Young, L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corp.; Hugh H. C. Weed, Carter 
Carburetor; W. T. Walker, Walker 
Mfg. Co.; Edward L. Usner, Ross 
Gear & Tool Co.; Lothair Teetor, 
Perfect Circle; Walter E. Schirmer, 
Clark Equipment. 
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AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 
Small Business Needs 


Are Pointed Up 


By William Ullman 

Washington Correspondent 
WHEN WE STOP to consider that the vast majority of 
our private enterprises are in the small class, we can readily 
realize the need for finding workable solutions of the 
problems that confront the small manufacturer and dis- 
tributor, Quincy Adams, one of Uncle Sam’s top-flight 
mr 


business analysts, told the 


Society for the Advancement 
of Management meeting here last 
week. 

Adams outlined some of the 
major problems confronting small 
business. These problems are not 
all new ones, he said, but many 
have been emphasized by war 
conditions. 

To illustrate the manpower prob- 
lem which confronts small busi- 
ness concerns as well as large 

ones, Adams told 
of a druggist 
who normally 
employs eight 
workers. In order 
to maintain this 
small staff in the 
last 12 months 
he had 75 per- 
sons on his pay- 
roll, a turnover 
of nearly 1,000 
percent. He add- 
ed that he knew 
of several small 
manufacturers who in the past two 
years have never had a complete 
complement of trained labor be- 
cause as soon as_ rudimentary 
skills were learned the operatives 
left for better paying jobs else- 
where. 


“Small business along with big 
business,” Adams said, “is today 
feeling the results of maximum 
production and full employment. 
Business is good in most in- 
stances. But ahead of us lies the 
reconversion period. Certainly if 
we are to achieve our goals of 
the highest possible productive 
employment, small business must 
be in a stable condition. 

“With a view to seeking ways 
and means that such a condition 
may be achieved, major efforts 
along lines deemed most practical 
are being made by the govern- 
ment’s best business minds.” 


s * * 
Business Fatalities 


Are Falling Off 

THE wants decline in the 
number of business enterprises, so 
drastic and widespread in the 
months following Pearl Harbor, is 
apparently coming to an end. 

During the second quarter of 
1948, according to Department of 
Commerce figures, the rate of 
decline slackened perceptibly 
and further decreases since the 
middle of last year have been 
slight. Recently there have been 
evidences of scattered minor in- 
creases in the number of firms. 

In the autumn of 1941, just prior 
to our participation in the war, the 
number of business enterprises 
operating in the United States had 
reached an all-time high of 3,400,000 
firms. By the end of 1941 the num- 


ber had begun to decline. By June 
30, 1943, the total had dropped to 
about 2,870,000 firms, a loss of 
approximately 530,000 or 15.5 per- 
cent. 

“As would be expected,” says 
a Commerce Department article 
on the subject, “the effects of the 
war upon numbers have not been 
the same for all segments of the 
business population.” 


*- ¢ *# 


Termination Bill 


Due This Week 


AT THE CLOSE of the past 
week it appeared that contract 
termination legislation, already ap- 
proved by the Senate, will be 
before the House for consideration 
not later than Thursday of the 
present week. Rep. Walter, chair- 
man of the subcommittee handling 
the legislation, said that the full 
House Judiciary committee had 
approved in general the subcom- 
mittee’s measure but wishes to 
give it a couple days more study. 

He said the subcommittee has 
altered the Senate measure by 
writing in detailed guides on the 
ascertainment of cost which con- 
form closely to those prescribed 
by Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor James Byrnes in his announce- 
ment of a uniform termination 
clause for all government con- 


tracts. 
s+ * 


WPB Sets Up 


‘Cutback’ Board 


MEANWHILE, the War Produc- 
tion Board took a major step in 
preparing for the 35 percent cut- 
back in war work anticipated 
when either Japan or Germany 
collapses. WPB has organized an 
inter-agency board, headed by 
Vice-Chairman C. E. Wilson, and 
its work will be to map out the 
military or civilian uses to which 
the freed plants, labor and mate- 
rial can be put. 

Also at the close of the week 
President Roosevelt was asked to 
settle a controversy between the 
special Senate Oil Investigating 
committee and Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Ickes over the status of 
the Arabian pipeline project, which 
is becoming more complicated as 
time goes on. 


To Rebuild Shop 


CHILLIWACK, B. C.—Brett’s Serv- 
ice Station here will be rebuilt at a 
cost of $30,000 following destruction 
of a large portion of the building by 
fire. Contract for the rebuilding has 
been placed by Home Oil Distributors, 
Ltd., owner of the building. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


VISITING PONTIAC MOTOR on his twentieth anniversary as a Pontiac 


dealer is Carl E. Frible 
N. ¥. With him are 
the automobile business, and Acting 
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ne Manager Jim Grier who 
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BOB CRIGLER (left), service manager of Winslow B. Felix Co., Los Angeles 
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Loftus, parts manager, a campaign to sell 
tail p — and mufflers. In the entrance to the service campaign, of the 
i boards, one showing the old worn-out 


The first day these boards 


were up, Crigler sold six new replacements and ended the week with over 


20 new installations. 


Supreme Court Upholds 
OPA Suspension Power 


WASHINGTON.—In an 8 to 1 
decision, the Supreme Court of the 
United States last week upheld the 
Office of Price Administration’s 
most powerful weapon against 
business concerns which violate 
rationing regulations, namely, the 
authority to deny them access to 
the rationed goods they sell. 


Justice Roberts was the sole dis- 
senter, but wrote no opinion. 


The high court emphasized 
that persons may not be de- 
prived of rationed articles as a 
punishment, since the law spe- 
cifically provides fines and im- 
prisonment for convicted viola- 
tors of OPA rules. But, the 
power to suspend delivery of a 
rationed material may be in- 
voked, it said, to protect com- 
munities against unfair distribu- 
tion of limited supplies. 

The majority opinion affirmed 
the legality of an OPA suspension 
order issued Dec. 31, 1943, cutting 
off deliveries of fuel oil to L. P. 
Steuart & Bro., Inc., a retail oil 
dealer in the District of Columbia, 
which admittedly delivered 181,000 
gallons of fuel oil to consumers 
last winter without receiving ra- 
tion coupons in exchange. 

In war times “the national inter- 
est cannot wait on _ individual 
claims to preference,” Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas stated for the ma- 
jority of eight. 

The sole question, Justice Doug- 
las explained, was whether the 
Presidential authority under the 
Second War Powers Act, to allo- 
cate materials, included the right 
to issue suspension orders and 
withhold rationed materials where 
violation had occurred. 


In discussing the case, Justice 
Douglas said that middlemen- 
wholesalers and retailers—such 
as the Steuart firm, could “raise 


Used-Car Market Quiet 


In Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA. — Used-car 
sales activities in this city fell 
way off about a month ago and 
have continued at low ebb since. 

Practically at a standstill are 
purchases of used cars for re- 
sale or shipment to other areas. 
Another sign that the satura- 
tion point has been reached is 
the lack of sales between deal- 
ers, it has been pointed out here. 

Dealers believe that all per- 
sons who were anxious to sell 
their cars have already done so. 
They say this view finds sup- 
port in the big increase in serv- 
ice work, which now makes up 
the bulk of their business and 
which sharpens the edge of the 
manpower shortage. 


havoc” with the _ rationing 
scheme by their violations. 

“From the viewpoint of a ra- 
tioning system, a middleman who 
distributes the produce in violation 
and disregard of the prescribed 
quotas is an inefficient and waste- 
ful conduct,” the Justice asserted. 
“If the needs of consumers are to 
be met and the consumer alloca- 
tions are to be filled, prudence 
might well dictate the avoidance 
or discard of such inefficient and 
unreliable means of distribution of 
a@ scarce and vital commodity. 

“Certainly we could not say that 
the President would lack the power 
under this act to take away from 
a wasteful factory and route to an 
efficient one a precious supply of 
material needed for the manufac- 
ture of articles of war. Yet if the 
President has the power to chan- 
nel raw materials into the most 
efficient industrial units and thus 
save scarce materials from wast- 
age it is difficult to see why the 
same principle is not applicable to 
the distribution of fuel oil.” 


Packard 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment parts, the company has 
agreed to make the additional cast- 
ing and machinery capacity to be 
created available for production 
for other companies, Middlekamp 
said. 

This capacity is needed espe- 
cially as regards castings for cyl- 
inder blocks and heads and as 
regards machining of crank- 
shafts and camshafts. It can be 
fully utilized in production of 
such items for other companies 
both for original equipment and 
replacement use, he asserted. 
The facilities will be used in the 
production of replacement parts in 
nine major classifications—crank- 
shaft, cylinder, valve, camshaft, 
head, connecting rods, rear axle 
shaft, steering knuckle and front 
suspension—and will involve the 
manufacturing of approximately 
100 different parts, all of which are 
in short supply, the company hav- 
ing no inventory of some and 
having quantities on back order, 
WPB said. The company has in- 
formed the War Production Board 
that it has been unable to meet 
its standards on the needed items 
by sub-contracting. 

With the exception of $46,000 in 
new machinery, which will be pur- 
chased to round out the production 
line, all the equipment to be used 
already is on hand, having been 
stored since Pearl Harbor. 


Stockholders 
Modify GM 
Pension Plan 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Stockhold- 
ers of General Motors, at their an- 
nual meeting here last week, re- 
elected all the directors of the 
corporation and approved three 
proposals submitted by the board 
of directors, one of which modifies 
the present Employes Contributory 
Retirement Plan. 

Included in the modifications is 
a change in the ages at which an 
employe would first participate for 
future service benefits by lowering 
the earliest age at which an em- 
ploye may enter the plan from 40 
to 30 and raising the oldest age 
at which an employe would nor- 
mally first participate from 
to 59. 

Another modification is that pro- 
vision is made, to a limited extent, 
for past service benefits on account 
of service rendered after 40 and 
prior to July 1, 1940, and, in cer- 
tain cases, covering the period 
from July 1, 1940, the effective date 
of the present plan, to July 1, 1944, 
the effective date of the modified 
retirement plan. The entire cost 
of these past service benefits will 
be paid by the corporation. 

In the development of the pro- 
visions for past service benefits, 
account has been taken not only of 
the past services rendered but also 
of the amount of compensation re- 
ceived for such services, particu- 
larly in the light of the economic 
condition existing when such com- 
pensation was received. The plan 
recognizes these factors by making 
ineligible for past service benefits 
30 top executives. 

Both the present and the modi- 
fied plans were designed to supple- 
ment the old age benefits provided 
for under the Federal Social 
Security Act. 


New Plates in Idaho 


BOISE, Id.—For the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, Idaho will have new 
— plates, it was announced last 

k by Charles E. Spoor, state com- 
malastoner of law enforcement. They 
will be of steel, but there will be 
only one plate to a vehicle. 


Obituaries: 


James Stuart Smith . 
LACONIA, N. H.—(UTPS)—James 
Stuart Smith, 68, a leading automobile 
dealer here for many years, died re- 
cently from injuries suffered whe 

struck by a taxicab. | 


Capt. Seth C. Klein jr. 

INDIANAPOLIS. —Capt. Seth C. 
Klein jr., bomber pilot and son of 
Seth C. Klein, vice-president of the 
Marmon-Herrington Co., was_ killed 
accidentally in the line of duty in 
the South Pacific, it was announced 
last week. 
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7 HELP WANTED 


SERVICE MANAGER and ASSISTANT. i | 
Ford or Chevrolet experience, mechani- | en ion Ga ers 
cal, body, paint, etc. Excellent postwar | = 
prospects. Must be capable handling 

Low mileage cars with match- 


men and customers. Airmail experience, 
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outh Agency, Western Pennsylvania town signed with your ful! same ; tape asinine Magee sianed "Box. No eg py ns of —— WHOLESALE 


35,000. Good working conditions, steady err dy 
state qualifications, salary expected, s replies re forwarded, unopened, the same day received. Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion | @ All Makes 
OVER |. 
* 
® 


ichin a) stimated JOO read eh iar F ar 3utomoti F try from 


position. Answer in own handwriting, € News. Detro <; h.’ add -One_ Dollar $1 for this address 1d extra service 

draft status. GREENSBURG MOTOR 

COMPANY, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 5229 CASS AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. All Body Styles 
All Year Models 


SKILLED OPERATOR for Bendix-Feragen 
Frame Machine. Will guarantee mini- 500 : 
mum. Most healthful, dry climate in Rall Facilities 
world. RAY KORTE, STUDEBAKER to ali points 


DISTRIBUTOR, 324 West Adams, Cc R dally arranged 
Phoenix, Arizona. POSITION WANTED _—————————————— A 7 


TUBE BENDING PRODUCTION Superin-] seRVICE MANAGER—executive type, ex- A t! kode Gitte Cnn enpunite @ 
AUC J ION nnouncemen # New England— 


tendent. Must be familiar with all] tensive mechanical and technical experi- 
phases of vertical building of light wall ence, full knowledge retail promotional 

EVERY FRIDAY a 
1:30 P.M.— Rain or Shine betel ceservatens 


tubing. P anent positi with well 
established company. Box 682, c/o] Wishes ts become prontably and perme: 

fortunate enough to -buy 

the entire stock of three CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 
368 Main Street, Tel. 7-8144 


Automotive News, Detroit 2. nently associated with reliable dealer. 
Box 478, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 
leading Eastern dealers. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
These cars are now avail- 


WANTED POSITION WANTED—General Motors Ac- 
able for mail order cus- O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


countant, Office manager wants to make 
change Wide General Motors, full 

tomers. They have been 653 Conn. Beslovard, Tel. 8-2176 
y EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ss A L E s E N G I N E E R charge, experience. Free to go any- 
These two firms have been in business 


where. Box 679, c/o Automotive News, 
every Friday. conditioned and are ready over 25 years. 


Old established Detroit Truck Detroit 2. 
Manufacturer has openin due to MANAGER—15 years automobile experi- 
“The South’s Largest | for sale. 426 units of 
Auto Auction Mart’ 1936 to 1942 are available. PARTS POR SALE 


death for man experienced in sales ence, 7 years dealer. Age 36, draft 
panies, where previously employed. good, have back bodies. Ford, Mer-|f. Gilbert Brown, Manager | Reverse charges and call || NotIce—we have 1942 CHEVROLET 


Our buyers have been 


Southern Auto 
Auction Mart 


1827 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Virginia 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee wt 


Where Buyers and Sellers get | 


together! A big sale of clean es . * 
cars, all choice —— thoroughly checked, re 


oe to start approximately $3600 WANTED WRECKED OR BURNT Cars 
In reply, state age and truck com- that can be rebuilt, front ends must be 


engineering work. Must know truck deferred. Desires salar 
ss . y or partnership. 
hn ae xy yas a 0 Write Box 681, c/o Automotive News, 
specification comparisons, for sales Detroit 2. idles i etna ee 
eee =, Will =, — USED CARS WANTED 
rr nden n connection w a 
bids for states and counties and |] SEVEN PASSENGERS, large fives, limou- 
ee News, cury’s, Plymouth, Chevrolet 1940-1941. PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery. 
ae oe 1942 DeSoto and Dodge, 1941-1942.|I}| Attend im Person, Write for | Mr. Horton at Trafalgar Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
State price wanted, within 250 miles. | Particulars or Telephone 5-2847. | ¥ 5 list. Write for free complete price list. 
PARTS MANAGER wanted for large} GEO. A. FARR, 350 E. 152nd Street, | $0 eee 4-2830 for exact descrip- Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
Dodge-Plymouth dealership - a. Cleveland 10, Ohio. : d | d Revere 51, Mass. 
Kentucky. We have unusual proposition | ~—————~7jyew capa WANT? ‘ > « es ‘ ee 
for capable man who can take com- —___NEW CARS WANTED tion an samp e carload. BARGAIN. Slightly used motor. Trans- 


other sales department detail work. sines. McClintock - Cadillac, Lansing, 
Permanent post war opportusity. Mich. 
plete charge. your give| NEW AND USED CARS WANTED. SAL (7 ‘ =hi ; mission and two speed Eaton rear axle 
Lar Song ate po nei 5 Eo t. oe = ~~. ar Th new or SI | tacenineinn ee et rieaee We e« and ship right to ca” —". =a ee — 
erview W arranged. We n ymou' or evrolet door or 4 door ‘ 7 ractor. ese n e only ew 
& Company, 741 South Third Street, | sedans. Will pay top dollar for clean ie aie ck Ge hoa a Oe po Sees months, in very good condition. RAWLS 
ouisville, entucky. low mileage cars. Call or write DAVID hand winch with brake, 7 foot boom, Hundreds of carloads have =0 ue, see We 

T. ROBINSON CO., 4733 Chestnut 8t.,/ 45 feet of steel cable and hook, ready = P PARTS—Sresh-Air intake package, Chrys- 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE to represent Philadelphia, Penna.—gsh : : ‘- 
AAA-1 nationally known automotive - eee, ae RAPA Atma oot. been shipped throughout ler part No. 903964, $3.50 ea. °42 


parts manufacturer. Will call on estab- oo : . ‘ Plymouth radio grille package part No 
lished trade. A real good job with a PANY, Saginaw, Michigan. the United States to satis- 980524, $2 each. Part No. AC9U00 Stude 


post war future. Salary and expenses. an Ce & i. Secs ianben tndias . baker climatizer, including defrosting as- 
1941 PACKARD FORMAL SEDAN, 7 FOUR NEW 9 Ft. G.M.C. stake bodies fied dealers. Get on the sembly, $10 each. Part No. ACSI5 


Own automobile. Must be draft exempt. 
State qualifications in letter. Give tele- 900 unite meee Pr ™ Guaveantae 1 — $125. Glenn Walraven, Marion, Studebaker climatizer, including ACS17 
; ‘ | . bandwagon and come power defroster, $10 each. Shock ab- 


phone number. Representative will ar- 
range confidential interview. Represen- —104 Central Ave., Albany, N. ¥. sorber links to fit Ford: '28 to ‘31 -25¢ 


tatives wanted for the following trading] OVER 100 USED CARS—popular mak NEW 1942 G.M.C.—CC302, 1% ton, 32-6 alon ! each, 3”—-30¢ each, 4”--35¢ each, 5” 
areas: Louisville, Cincinnati, Detroit,| from °36 to ’42. MeCullach, Pontiac} tes, 2 speed axle, heavy duty springs, 8 35¢ each. Grilles to fit '41 Ford—metal, 
Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Toledo, Indian-]| 004 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. |; 2-2", Hercules dump with cab _ roll. $12.50. KAPLAN AUTO PARTS DIS- 
apae, Wort Wages. Box 616, 6/0) casita aa 7 ~. se W. Pay RELIANCE MOTORS TRIBUTING COMPANY, 5050 Pearl 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. — = = = Prices. Don Allen’s ieevien, Gieoeny fed, Po an 2 Great sh ie i Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

EY A ET TT a EE y evrole ompany, 5: Main z r F 040 Broadway a ree 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED parts and Street, Buffalo, New York. UN. 3200. y : PARTS WANTED 

1941 FORD TUDOR body with or with- 


accessories salesman to travel territory New York, N. Y. 
in Middle West. Write Box 645, c/o} USED CARS FOR SALE at attractive 1942 DODGE 8 TON NEW 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. wholesale prices. 150 to 200 used cars W.K.A. 60 152 W.B. Tel.—Trafalgar 4-2830 out trim. Paul Freed, Inc., Waynes- 
aa in stock at all times, others coming in 941 FO CYL. TRACTO boro, Va. 
-_—____ BUSINESS 708 See —___ a 1939 weet — nt models, a 1980 CASE CAR ” WANTED 1938 RIGHT FRONT FENDER 
FOR SALE: Live going automotive parts ew models. All Makes and TRAILER : 
supply business, with modern brick bldg. Models, including several station wagons (Will carry 4 pass. cars) for Special model ‘41 Buick. Part No. 


and convertibles. We suggest you in- MISCELLANEOUS 1303684. New or used. Nall Chevrolet, 


20,000 ft. fluor space, enviable competi- 
ro comin.” ieatuean Indiana city with| SPect these cars and select as many or | 1989 BROCKWAY 8 T. Iowa City, Iowa. 


§ few as you wish. Excellent and ieee ea emer pronase gy 
splendid postwar possibilities. The earn-} 48 DUMPER es 
ings record for the past 25 years proves| Prompt loading and shipping facilities to FOR SALE modern tourist trailer hotel ~. ns = ee 


r a any part of the country. CHRYSLER = -cyl. 
this to be a bargain. $100,000, cash! BrppsBURGH COMPANY, INC., 5625 | 1998 aa oo WT. oe SE ee ee) Gee meee, oe. S. 


only. Will bear closest investigation. 
Box 677, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2.| Baum Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. seer rarer ee 


U. S. BEST TRUCK SALES any type. Need only Cowl and front 


end of turret top. We have chassis and 


A T T E N ) I O N 1689 Bedford Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. AUTOMOBILE intend to install station wagon body. 


Write C. P. Russell, Sales Manager, H. 


- " ms * M. Williams Co., 1751 Broadway, New 
WILL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ,*=Y224™, NEW FORD 1% ton 134” | AUCTION York 19, N. Y. 


' 
' 


' 2-yard dump bodies. One six-cylinder!} For Dealers Only —EVERY an ae de deen 
Qpportunity to,cqah, im on a big isk" enamin and gab un, tvo-vata ; ee oe 


deal. Have 46 taxis. Plymouth Heil dump body. Two 100 h.p. 101” ‘ Y pct ER a ss ; 
WHOLE 5 ALE Special Deluxe 4-dr. Sedans in C©-9-E.’s with two-yard Heil dump THURSDA' ———i ee 
excellent condition with good tires.’ foujcet te rice sate, at culling prleca: | In THE Great Midwest en I munities 
1000 GOOD CARS Eighteen ’41 Models—Twenty-eight Steuart Motor Co., 6th and New York i Wholesale Market ee Bg or a Re 
42 Models. Write, wire, or phone.’ AV¢., N.W., Washington, D. C. || INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 19 Water St., E. Weymouth, Mass. | 


WITH FOR SALE—Seven New-Wood, 2 yard’ c 5 NEED RIGHT FENDER SHIELD ‘42 


SPOT MOTOR dump bodies, complete with Power Take- The SCHAEFER Co. Buick Super Sedan Will pay ceiling. 
5000 GOOD TIRES Off. Wholesale price. Nolan-Peeler Truck _ _Motors Finance Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
COMPANY Div., 1920 N. Miami Avenue, Miami, 915 N. ILLINOIS ST. _ 


Florida. | Riley 0827 — Belmont 29095 LEFT DOOR for ‘38 Chevrolet Cabriolet. 


‘S05 ©, Teaches Set, Aleem, GRie ee ee oe 


| we NN gg!) 6 aE SOF PE 
OHIO’S ALL Coast Dealers ee ee HUNTER-TRU-DY-STAT Wheel Balancer, 





LARGEST MAKES balances statically — dynamically, used 
S ‘ iE xONS, ; little. Bit tor, E. St. Louis, 
ht Largest Dealer wnenea NEW 1942 DODGE STATION WAGONS very e zer Motor ouis 


WHY NOT you? eleven and sixteen passenger. Suitable _. 
Wire — Phone or Write Manager of DEALER MODELS 


for small school bus or hauling work- 
Our Nearest Store a 


N. ¥. C.: 217 West Sith St.. Mr. Nelsen, 400 CARS IN STOCK 


hone—Circle 7-2298-7 
Phila., Pa 909 N. Broad St., Mr. Hough, 


e—Ste $693 
Atlanta, Ga 2h Spring St., a_i Mill- EXCELLENT SHIPPING 
poh 


k 
Saveanalt’Ge.1 8 yy , FACILITIES TO ALL 


Ph Sav. 
Jacksonville, Fis.: 5th & Main Sts., Mr. PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


Phone—Jack. 5-5522 
Orlando, Fi: “01 Ww. Sentral, Mr. WE ARE NOW SHIPPING 


, Phone—Orlando 5633 
Wert Beinn eehope porieage £6°5),,,,.,|] ALL OVER THE UNITED 
Mr. Twitty, Phone—WPB 7020 STATES 
Tampa, . Fis. : 61 So. Tampa, Mr. John- 
oe li, er oll 7; 
i a. g * 
Miom, ane, Phone—Miam) 29-6158 OUR ¢ PRICES ¢ RIGHT 





men to and from work. Ceiling, less | CRANKSHAFT GRINDING AND METAL- 


. 9 . . 99. » ‘ 
5%. GOFFE MOTOR COMPANY, Dodge LIZING Landis Grinder, 22 x 72. Com- 
idee a Large Selection Dealer, Pueblo, Colorado. plete metallizing outfit, including electric 


Bonder. JOHN P. HUGHES MOTOR 
All Makes — All Models co. pa , SOO inenedinr srl Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. Phone 2304. 


Every Car Equipped With eS a a 
Good Tires A U C T i O Ay | DEALERSHIP WANTED 

Priced Right walt: .comeas, comatte sail 

We A aa 4 BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE Ford, 50 ‘to 100 miles Sout to West of 

e rrange ipping AUCTION COMPANY cago, Illinois. ox 72, c/o Auto- 


motive News, Detroit 2. 


Bonded Auto Sales at 10:30 am. RADIOS WANTED 


1696 Broadway at 58rd Street Every ay—Rain ox Mites waNrR TO BUY Automobile Radios. 


New York City, Columbus 5-5614-5 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand || 
Established Since 1919 At All Times | 
soneereeeeesiceneaeneneneiencayresarsmeasas. WANTED 


FOR DEALERS ONLY 

_____ TRUCKS WANTED Custom Built or Universal Auto 
an | ! " 

WANTED (AT ONCE 100 nem FISHEL || WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL ||| Radios. Write or wire Moto 


Radio Distributing Co. 
AUTO CO., 2114 Sycamore _ Street, 
Cairo, Illinois. = COME BUY COME SELL || 5732 Baum Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW CARS POR SALE Phones 127-128-581 


State full particulars. L. 8. JULLIEN, 
Inc., 1443 P. St., N.W., Washington, 
5, D. C. 


R. S. EVANS BUYS MORE OUR MARKET 


TODAY — LOWEST 
SELLS MORE CARS IN THE COUNTRY 


EVERY DAY—THAN oe 


ANY OTHER DEALER OHIO AUTO SALES 


4307 Euclid Ave. End. 0952 
IN THE U.S.A. Cleveland 8, Ohio 


NEW STUDEBAKERS FOR SALE—six- 2112-14-16 Sycamore St. eee 
teen Champions and four Commanders Cai nL RADIOS FOR SALE 
ro, — 





Full retail ceiling price to authorized : ee ee ee ee ee 
Studebaker dealer Contact William FOR SALE-—-New Mopar 501 radio, fits 


Doyle, MAIN MOTOR SALES, 593 Cul - ‘41 & "42 Chrysler products. — $50 
ver Road, Rochester, New York. Asin RAE RAAT RCE DF AC I A 6 nn Caritun Loomis, Bairoridge, N. ¥ 





DESIGN is the foundation of a great car. Sound pioneering work on drafting boards ensured 


ne quality of the three million pre-war Plymouths now serving owners so superbly. Today the 


stream of Plymouth excellence is channeled into war production. The Plymouth car design 
department is closed, but Plymouth’s genius for design is a living tradition. And Plymouth 


Wee CoN Mle eT a OL Okt MLA OLE UST mm OTA TS ame g ET Oe 


ee ee ee ee a ee a a ee 








